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In the last Number of Tue PartiaMentary Review we made 
a few observations on the present state of our actual relations with 
Turkey. We propose to continue these observations in the pre- 
sent Number, Before the year 1834 shall have passed away, the 
Turkish question may agitate Europe from one corner to the 
other. It may be therefore useful, and it cannot fail to be oppor- 
tune, to review the facts and speculations connected with this 
most interesting part of the Eastern World. 


For considerably more than half a century the Ottoman empire 
has exhibited unequivocal symptoms of decay; yet it was not till 
the period of the reigning monarch, the Sultan Mahmoud the 
Second, that the veneration of his people had passed away from 
the head of their religion. The memory 8 the shadows of 
ancient conquest still hung around the ruins of Moslem power; 
and the Faithful believed that though the fortune of war had been 
sometimes against them, they had been beaten only, not con- 
quered. Now, however, all is changed. Ancient conquests have 
been torn from the unreluctant grasp of the successor of the Pro- 
phet, and the first step at unholy innovation has been, in the 
minds of the superstitious, a stride towards long-impending ruin. 
To reform an Eastern Despotism on European rules was an 
attempt not less vain than ignorant. Reposing on the shadow of 
its pristine power, the Ottoman empire might have long defied the 
tooth of time and the uncertainty of fate; but the moment that 
the religious prejudices of the Turks were shocked, the wrath of 
the dy became evoked in the minds of all the Faithful Mos- 
lems. Their imaginations bodied forth 


Hydras and spectres, and chimeras dire ; 


and the spring of their enthusiasm became at once cooled either 

to conquer or to resist. Had the innovations of the reigning 

Sultan been accompanied by the desire or the possibility of 

external peace, the Ottoman empire might yet have lingered on 
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for perhaps another half-century, but the spirit of European 
innovation brought in its train the spirit of Ottoman rashness; 
and external war and internal change unfortunately became 
contemporaneous. 

The history of the events of 1827, consequent upon the Treaty 
of London, remains to be written. Whenever it shall be fairly 
utifolded to the public view, the inefficiency and imbecility of the 
English Ambassador at the Porte shall appear as manifest to all 
as it does now to those who have made a special study of these 
affairs. The conduct of an Ambassador should be governed 
altogether by the circumstances in which he is placed. That 
which was a master-stroke of policy as pursued by M. de Ver- 
gennes in 1775-76, became a glaring error in the case of Sir 
Stratford Canning, in 1828. When the Count de Vergennes (who 
by a long residence at the Porte had obtained a thorough know- 
ledge of the resources of the empire) was directed by the Duc de 
Choiseul to excite the Turks to war against Russia, he stated the 
most forcible reasons for an opposite line of conduct. These 
recommendations, founded on the real weakness of the Ottoman 
empire, and the false ideas of its strength entertained by several 
Courts in Europe, prevailed with Choiseul. At that period France 
saw that it would be impolitic to remove the veil which covered 
the weakness of Turkey, and, accordingly, when Vergennes as- 
sumed at home the place formerly occupied by Choiseul, he m- 
structed M. de St. Priest, his successor at the Porte, to use every 
argument which might induce the Turks rather to yield to the 
demands of Russia than to engage in a war.* 


The advice of France was attended to, and the Divan, as we 
have stated, resolved on peace. But in 1828 circumstancés had 
altered; and the very opposite line of conduct should have been 
pursued by our Adiiestlider. What apology his Excellency sent to 
the Foreign Office we profess not to know. Whether his fault 
arose from ignorance, or whether from being outwitted, the result 
was equally unfortunate to England and to Europe. As to our- 
selves, we believe the error of the British Minister to have arisen 
partly from ignorance of the real state of the Russian army, and 
partly from his being deceived by the Prussian Ambassador, 
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* On this occasion the Porte, after holding a secret Divan, suddenly re- 
solved on peace, and notified their determination to Mr. Stachief, the Russian 
Envoy. He applied to the English Ambassador, Sir Robert Ainslie, to assist 
at the conference to be held, and to act as mediator at the signing, of the ac- 
commodation. Sir Robert refused. St. Priest, the French Ambassador, was 
then sent for. He readily accepted the office, and France: appeared on no other 
ground than the refusal of our Ambassador!. From this period Stachief was 
so much governed by the French Plenipotentiary, that his Court. thought it 
necessary to recal bim. So much for English diplomacy. The writer.of. this 
notice had once the intention to compile a history of the errors.and omissions 
ot English Diplomatists; bat he was appalled by the magnitude of the taské 
The work would have extended to twenty volumes folio at the least. 
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General Von Muffiing.* All however that it is now needful to 
know is, that the English and French Envoys were iguorant of 
the real state, and deceived as to the numbers, of the Russian 
army. That the Prussian minister, also one of the three mediators 
between the Sultan and the Czar, knew the condition of the ad- 
vancing forces, remains without the shadow of a doubt. During 
the negotiations he had been in; constant communication with the 
Russian General-in-Chief, Count Diebitsch. That Muffling con- 
cealed this knowledge from his colleagues and co-mediators is 
equally positive. They believed the invader’s army to consist of 
60,000 men in good condition; but had they known the actual 
state of that most ill provided foree—had they been aware that it 
might be said to be without a commissariat—that it was wholly 
unprovided with an efficient medical staff—that sickness raged in 
the camp—and that the number of men did not exceed 25,000, in 
a deplorable state of disorder and disorganization, they never 
would have advised the Sultan to sign the humiliating peace of 
Adrianople in 1829,—a peace which may be said to have given the 
coup de grace to his power, and to have virtually placed his empire 
within the sway and influence of Russia. One capital error 
necessarily induces another, The ‘* untoward” mistakes of 1828 
and 1829 haye been rivalled, if not surpassed, by the blunders of 
1832-33; and. the Moslems have at length seen with ill-disguised 
horror, the head of their religion, and the successor of their vic- 
torious prophet, apply for assistance to their old and inveterate 
enemy, the Czar of Muscovy, while their demand for aid was 
coldly rejected by their ancient ally the sovereign of Great 
Britain. 

That such a demand, coming from such a quarter, and in so 
imminent a juncture, should have fallen unheeded on the ears of a 
Ministry professing to understand the political and commercial re- 
lations of this great empire, is to us a matter of surprise. That 
the refusal excited neither inquiry or comment in the first Reformed 
Parliament, speaks little for the intelligence or independence of 
that body. The fairest occasion, however, of humbling the power 
of Russia is now gone by, and henceforth should we be disposed 
to take the initiative in such a course, we shall doso with. the 
comfortable certainty of having the Dardanelles closed against our 
ships of war,+ and with the equally comfortable consciousness of 





* Mufiling afterwards went to Petersburg, and was received by the Emperor 
with open arms. Crosses, ovders, and decorations of all sorts and sizes were 
showered upon him. These who have been any length ef time in Russia, 
know full well that these honours arenever conferred on foreigners for nothing. 
It is alwaysa debtor and creditor concern. 

t In the spring of the past year (1833) the Sultan obtained a respite, and ia 
order to get rid of his new allies, signed a treaty of defence, and as an equiv 
valent has given the Ceara right to:demand at bis pleasure the closing of the 
Dardanelles: against all foreign ships of war. The English and French Am- 
bassadors have since, in the most approved Palmerston fashion, protested aud 
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knowing that a fleet coming from the Black Sea, owing to the 
prevalence, for nine or teu months in the year, of the ncrth and 
north-east winds, is almost certain of being enabled to enter the 
channel and port of Constantinople, while the southerly winds 
which blow up the channel, and by which we must approach, 
seldom last more than two or three days atatime. Thus will 
Lussia, who has a larger navy in the Black Sea, than at any 
former period—who has an increased army in the Crimea-—who 
has incorporated six Wallachian regiments with her line, and who 
may be said for all useful purposes to have both the principalities 
of Wallachia and Moldavia at her command, be enabled to meet 
us on most favourable grounds for the extension of her power. 
The reader would naturally suppose that in such a combination of 
circumstances, the attention of our Foreign Minister would be di- 
rected to a stricter alliance and secret treaty with Austria. Perhaps 
it has been so, but Austria is already pre-engaged; beside, even 
though she were not, it is sufficient for her to answer that she 
wishes no secret treaty with the ally of France. —‘* Behold,” says 
she, ‘‘my army of 400,000 strong, maintained solely because of 
my dread of the Paris propaganda; how then can 1 form an 
alliance with a power which supports the propaganda itself?” 
The English Minister who is cajoled by such reasoning, must know 
little of Metternich, and still less of the invariable policy of 
Austria. Whether by arms or by intermarriages, that power has 
always sought to extend her territory. Mathias Corvinus, a near 
ndighbour of the imperial house, and himself a king, has alluded 
in the olden time, to this latter practice of the house of Haps- 
burg, in lines which, if not poetry (for they are the very reverse 
of fiction) at least deserve the praise of truth. 
Bella gerunt alii tu felix Austria nube 
Nam que Mars aliis dat tibi regna Venus. 


And the voracious appetite of the double-headed Austrian eagle 
is described in choice Italian by Paulus Jovius, so early as the 
reign of Charles the Fifth. 

Aquila Griflagna che dui becchi porta. 
Per meglio divorar. 


In truth it needs but very ordinary penetration to perceive that 
the object which Austria has in view in keeping so large a military 
force on hand is to aid Russia in seizing on Turkey. ‘The schemes 
of Joseph the Second and Catherine, concocted more than half a 





protocolied against this treaty. Away with such ‘* paper pellets,’’ say’ we. 
Cromwell would have protested from the mouth of one of those thirty-two 
pounders on which he had caused, rather profanely, perhaps, but very signi- 
ficantly, to be engraved these words, ‘*O Lord open thou our mouths, and 
our lips shall shew forth thy praise.” But Cromwell did not spin out his ne- 
gotiations like a chancery suit. He pinned his’ faith on what Hudibras calls 


*‘the holy text of pike and gun,”’ and accordingly succeeded in“ double quick 
time.” 
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century ago, are soon about to be realized.” The death of the pre- 
sent Sultan, Mahmoud the Second, will be the signal for action; 
and it is needless to say that he who is detested by his own sub- 
jects, not only for his political, military, and social innovations, 
but also as a fratricide—as the murderer of his eldest son—as the 
destroyer by poison of the Pasha of Bagdad, and the inciter to the 
poisoning of Mahomed Ali; it is needless to say that such a man, 
a drinker of the forbidden wine-cup, an innovator on’ ancient cus- 
toms, and one above all, in whose time the invasion of the Musco- 
vite came upon the land, it is needless to say that such a man has 
not many years, perhaps not many months, to live, if he be not 
presently, and while we write, carried off by the over indulgence of 
hs own gross and debasing appetites. 

Previously to the peace of Adrianople, we are willing to allow 
that Austria buoyed up the Sultan with the prospect of assistance 
from England. That clear-sighted and able politician, Metter- 
nich, saw it was so much the interest and policy of England to 
send assistance to the Porte, that the Internuncio at Constanti- 
nople was directed to declare that assistance would come. But 
Metternich reckoned without his host, for he did not take into ac- 
count the ignorance and imbecility of British statesmen. Even the 
Russians themselves calculated on our interference, for Diebitsch 
had orders to halt the moment an English fleet should appear in 
the Black Sea. Two line-of-battle ships and three frigates jomed 
to the Sultan’s fleet would, at that season, have turned the scale 
of superiority in the Euxine in favour of the Turk. How well might 
England, then, have said, ‘* We destroyed the Turkish fleet for the 
sake of humanity; but we will not permit the Czar of Muscovy 
to take advantage of that act to ruin the Sultan and destroy the 
balance of European power. But small intellects governed in 
1828 the destinies of Britain; and the Austrian cabinet seeing that 
England did not take time by the forelock, changed her tack, 
and perceived it was safest and best to side withthe Czar. There 
was yet, however, a chance of detaching Austria from this fatal 
alliance. Had Great Britain, in the latter end of 1832, acceded to 
the request of Namik Pacha, had we consented to give the Turk 
effectual aid against Mahomed Ali—all pretence for the Russian 
march to Constantinople would have been done away, and 
Austria, which naturally, and. from habit as well as choice leans 
towards an English alliance, might have been won back; but now 
‘* steeped to the lips,” as she is, in Rassian projects, to reeal her 
would be next to impossible. 

The period for this combined effort ef Russia and» Austria: is 
near at hand. Unaided and alone, the prey of Turkey might 
eseapeé the Czar, but with the co-operation of the House of Haps- 





* For a more detailed history of these schemes, see. Mémoires ef Lettres du 


Prince de Ligne ; also, Mémoires de. M, le. Comte de Ségur, Ancien Ambassa- 
deur 4 Petersbourg.”’ 
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burg, the unwilling, yet unresisting victim is sure to be sacrificed. 
The tragedy of Poland will again, ere long, be reacted, and the 
spoil will be divided between Austria and Russia, who, forgetting 
their common differences and ancient animosities, now only seek 
to secure their prey. England should, therefore, be aroused. 
There is but the life of one man, a sensual, cowardly, and selfish 
Sultan, between her and the seizure of the keys of the Archipe- 
lago and the Black Sea, and even that one man’s existence is 
threatened to be cut short by daify and hourly conspiracies 
of his own subjects, But though he were to be deposed to- 
morrow, the Ottoman Empire presents no one of more capacity 
or firmness to assume his place. A new Sultan would succeed 
to a disorganized army, to dilapidated finances, to a numerous 
but ill-appointed fleet, to universal discontent, and to a desire 
to return to the antiquated and exploded system,—a return 
now clearly impossible. What then, in this conjuncture, is Eng- 
land todo? The ministerial press, with one acclaim cry out to ally 
herself with Franee. But according to these very gentlemen, with 
France has she already been allied for the space of three years and 
five months; and yet, under such happy auspices, a state of things 
has arisen which requires the greatest caution and circumspection, 
and which may demand, at no distant day, the putting forth of 
all the energies and firm resolves of the empire. 

Against the co-operation of France in Eastern affairs, there 
strikes us to be two or three strong—shall we say insurmountable, 
objections, which have not occurred to the writers in the newspa- 
pers. In the first place, of one of the foes of the Porte, France is 
the warmest, and certainly not the most disinterested partisan. 
Need we say we allude to Mahomed Ali. In the event of a com- 
bined action by the French and English against the Russians, we 
are not sure that the protection of France to the Egyptian Viceroy 
would not be infinitely more destructive and dangerous to us than 
the protection of Russia to the Porte. There are not wanting those 
who have stated that all through the progress of the events we 
have been describing, France has abetted the Pacha of Egypt; 
and when we consider the position of her newly-acquired African 
colonies, and the very considerable trade she drives in the Medi- 
terranean, we confess we are among the number of those who are 
not sceptical on this head. In truth, our Gallic neighbours have 
always considered the many millions inhabiting both shores of the 
Mediterranean as their most valuable customers. The proceed- 
ings of the French Board of Commerce, established at Marseilles, 
sufliciently attest this fact. During the Consulate, Napoleon ex~- 
hibited a more than ordinary anxiety to ingratiate himself into the 
good opinion of the people of the south of France; and it is now 
well known that he had reserved Marseilles for a retreat, in case 
of any sudden commotion; and that he had promised to make it a 
free port. With such natural means at command, it is needless to 
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say what a profitable trade our neighbours would carry on with Mi- 
norca, and all along the line of the Barbary coast, even to that 

in which, in such event, her dangerous influence—dangerous, at 
least, to us—would be sure to predominate. When we remember 
what the French possessions and power in India once were—when 
we think on the extent.of her territory not more than a century 
ago in that great continent—when we remember the names of 
Dupleix and La Bourdonnaye (and there are not wanting 
Dupleixes and La a in the present day), we confess 
we should even prefer that Constantinople should fall into the 
hands of the Russians than that we should wrest the Golden Horn 
from the Czar by the means of such formidable rivals. 


Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis. | 


Let it not be said, in reply, that Mahomed Ali has given proofs 
of talent and energy; let it not be maintained, as en argument 
against us, that the Arabs have nearly acquired their independ- 
ence—that Egypt has ships, soldiers, commerce, and a flourishing 
treasury. We admit all this to the fullest extent; but we never- 
theless maintain, that if France had but the will she would find 
the way to make all these advantages her own in the space of one 
week from the date of the first French soldier's touching the soil 
of Egypt. Here then are grounds for at least pausing before we 
employ such a powerful military ally to destroy an enemy. less 
powertul, 

When, in addition to this, we recollect that so far back as 1825, 
France was the most considerable naval European power, with the 
exception of Great Britain, we confess our objections to co-opera- 
tion in any Eastern expedition increase in a sevenfold degree. In 
1825 France possessed a force of 15 three-deckers, 37 two-deckers, 
32 frigates, 26 corvettes, and 6 brigs. In the same year the 
English naval force was as follows: 32 three-deckers, 106 two- 
deckers, 143 frigates, and 214 corvettes. But since 1825 a great 
improvement has taken place in the French navy. At the end of 
the official year 1831, the French had 284 vessels afloat, 77 in 
course of building, and 13 (including 5 steam-boats) to be put on 
the stocks in 1832, making an increase of 263 vessels, or consider- 
ably more than a third in the space of six years! 

Aware as we are of the designs which the French have always 
had on Egypt—conscious as we must be that the least jealousy or 
the slightest misunderstanding or mistrust, either in the encounter 
of the battle or in the marshalling of the spoil, would revive ‘all 
the ancient animosity of the two nations, is it wise or ‘prudent 
that we should unite with France'in avy conjoint attempt? If it 
be not so on considerations of public policy, it is still less so on 
considerations of a commercial nature. The French are every day 
becoming more and ‘more of a commercial nation. Deviving great 
advantages from the Mediterranean trade, particularly since 1797, 
they are alive to its great importance: along the shores of this 
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sea they have planted a crop of active and intelligent Consuls, 
clothed in some sort with diplomatic authority. It is the object 
and aim of these functionaries to do all that ts possible to mjure 
the English interests in the Mediterranean.’ This is a task which 
they have always unceasingly pursued, and if a combined fleet 
should proceed to Constantinople, we may be perfectly assured 
that the long-established connexions of France at Tunis and 
Algiers, not to speak of Egypt, will direct their energies to. an 
increase of the Mediterranean and Barbary trade, injurious to 
English interests. The daily journals may talk of the anxiety of 
the French for an English alliance as much as they will, still the 
people of England may rest assured that the suggestions of M. de 
Truguet (the results of a mission to Cairo, made many years ago), 
have never. been forgotten by the influential and intelligent portion 
of the French nation. 


England, however, be her ally who she may, must gird up her 
loins, for though a cautious diplomacy may delay the collision for 
a little while, still the encounter must come, and come soon, . Has 
Great Britain, however, need of any assistance whatever?, We 

confess we think not. If the warfare be confined to the element 
. nwhich she can put forth her gigantic strength (and to this element 
t should be chiefly, if not entirely confined), there is no doubt of 
a triumphant issue, Austria is entirely without a navy, and that 
of Russia would not occupy any fleet we could send for, half a 
dozen. hours. Were we to cast about us for friends, there 
is one power we would infinitely prefer to France in a maritime 
struggle, such as we apprehend our first struggle will be. Our 
readers will perceive that we allude to America. Descended 
from the same stock, there is a brotherhood of British, blood be- 
tween us, eyen though the wide wayes of the Atlantic divide us 
from each other, and we firmly believe that America looks with 
an anxious and fond feeling to the land which in the days of her 
struggle she was wont to call the Injusta Noverca. In this opi- 
nion all the late tourists concur. However diilering in other 
respects, Mrs. Trollope, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Finch, and last and best, 
Mr. Hamilton (our old friend Cyril Thornton), are all unanimous 
on this point. Let us then reciprocate this good feeling. Let us 
embrace each other in the bonds of a firm and faithful alliance. 
The instant season is opportune, Russia has already thrown out 
her lures to that power, whom the Empress Catherine would never 
acknowledge,* and if she cannot secure her alliance, she will try 





* It is a curious circumstance that the Empress Catherine would never ac- 
knowledge America to the last, though she permitted ships under American 
colours to enter her ports, and trade on the same footing as other nations 
having no treaty. The President of Congress not knowing this circumstance, 
appointed, in 1795, a consul to reside in St. Petersburg. On his arrival, he 
requested an audience of the vice-chancellor to deliver his credentials, but the 
next day he was told the Empress did not know of any such power as the 
United States of America. ; 
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hard to procure her neutrality. It is, however, our duty to be 
awake; but strange enough, at the critical juncture, Mr. Vaughan, 
our minister at Washington, is, like Lord Ponsonby on a late oc- 
casion, absent from his post.. The thing may, nevertheless, be 
done through other agency, 

There are European powers, too, whom we should conciliate and 
caress. Among the first are Sweden, Norway, and Holland. The 
latter would be a most important ally in a naval contest; but 
from our late conduct towards her, can we hope for her friendship 
—even her neutrality? nay, may we not almost be prepared for her 
decided hostility? A wide field of remark here presents itself to 
us, but we must lay down our pen. 


We have said enough, however, to prove that Turkey must fall; 
but if she fall unprotected and unapportioned out, by Great Bri- 
tain, alas for Great Britain herself! Her turn may be next. 

In all we have written on the subject of France we desire to be 
understood as speaking of Louis-Philippe and his Ministers, and 
not. of the French people. They are a people of a warlike nature, 
and of high and gallant hopes. For these martial aspirations— 
should we not say for this lust of conquest ?—we cannot blame 
the nation as a nation. Were we Pietichities ourselves we should 
doubtless, on this as on all other subjects, feel’ and think ‘as 
Frenchmen do But we take leave to doubt that the intentions of 


Louis-Philippe and his Ministers are as straightforward and’ as 
openly expressed as those of his people. So long as it’ suits the 


>» 


“King of the Barricades’” interest to be the ally of England, 
so long will his Most Christian Majesty be bound to us; but 
with all submission to the Foreign Office, we would trust the 
Christian King and his honourable Ministry no further, to use & 
vulgar phrase, than we could throw both the one and the other. 
Suppose, for example, that Russia were to offer to Louis-Philippe 
a better bargain, in the way of an alliance, than’ is offered by 
William the Fourth—suppose the Muscovite were to say, “ Let 
me have SA and you shall have Algiers, and use 
Egypt as to your good pleasure seems fit,” we should be glad to 
know, in that event, what would become of the English alliance ? 
It would be given to the winds and the waves. 

This subject, however, is fertile of conjecture and speculation 
and many articles would leave it still unexhausted, We shalk 
revert to it again, if we should see need, in our Number for 
February, and at all events on no distant day. 





WRITINGS OF 1HE EARLY PHILOSOPHERS. 


Tux writings of the best political philosophers before our own times are 
mines, cold, dark, and deep, with some gold at the bottom, much rubbish 
and mephitic air—Arthur Coningsby. 
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PROOFS OF THE BLESSINGS OF A PRIVILEGED ARISTOCRACY. 


A paper has been printed by order of the House of Commons, which 
bears this ominous title. The title is as follows: A List:of the Names 
of all Persons having Pensions on the Civil Lists of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, on the 30th of November, 1830, stating the date of the Grant, and 
the amount of each Pension, distinguishing those that have been continued 
on the Civil List, and those that have been paid from the Consolidated Fund, 
agreeably to the 2d and 3d of William IV. c. 116, and also distinguishing 
those who have ceased to receive their Pensions from the Consolidated 
Fund, and the dates when the Payments were discontinued, stating whether 
by death or otherwise.” We have looked into this valuable list, which con- 
tains, as near as we can conjecture, about 1100 gentlemen and lady pen- 
sioners. Really, on a consideration of the names of these reapers in the 
wide field of public bounty, one is perplexed by a variety of feelings. When 
we see the immense number of females, constituting, we believe, a decided 
majority of the whole, the first question that occurs is, what service can 
these privileged regiments have rendered to justify such large draughts upon 
the means of the people? Then again, when the names of fair plunderers 
are just at our pen’s end, a qualm of delicacy comes between us and our 
duty, and we dread the reproach which was formerly made, of waut of de- 
corum towards “ helpless and unoffending” ladies !—God save the mark! 
But, painful as is the tisk, it must be executed. There is Mrs. Harriet 
Riebulinot: 1000/7, and three more A. A. A.’s, all of the same family, with 
the several pensions of 150/., 150/., and 1002. set down against them. 
There is an illustrious duke’s and a lord-lieutenant’s sister, with 6002 
a year paid to her by the people of England. What service can she have 
rendered the country, any more than the above-mentioned Harriet? There 
is a Dowager Countess Clare, the widow of a deceased Tory Chancellor 
and termagant politician, with 8002. a year. There is a female Cameron, 
with 500/.; a Dame something, with 700/.; a Rosamond, with 3002; a 
Dame Dundas, 800/.; an Isabella Goddard, 700/.; a Mary Gwyn, 4007.3 
three ladies of the name of Hamilton, 450/.; a Lady Hill, (who is she?) 
500l.; a Mr. Thomas Knox Holmes—Holmes! 500/. Is this a second 
edition of Harriet? One Dame Lushington, 350/.; another Honourable 
Dame Lushington and her children, 6244; a Lady Charlotte Murray, 300/.; 
a Catherine Gertrude Robinson, 500/.; a Dame Sarah Torrens, 624/, Is 
this enough? There are dozens more of them, but we are sickened heartily. 
What cause can be offered to the people of this country for such a frightful 
spoliation? ‘This only remains to be said upon the return, barren as it is of 
every thing but asa record of crime and baseness. We defy Lord Althorp 
to treat the matter of the Pension List this year as he did the last. In the 
name of the country we defy his lordship to stifle every thing, to cushion 
every thing in the nature of a public and a grave inquiry into this disgrace- 
ful list. Kvery pension must be submitted to Parliament, must become 
the subject of Parliamentary interrogatories, and must be suffered to stand 
or fall according to the sense expressed by Parliament of the reasons 
assigned as a justification for the grantofit. This is the reflection suggested 
to us by the Pension List return, We are astonished that to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer it could have appeared in any other light but as the people 
out of doors have seen it.— Times. 
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EASTERN BAPTISMS—ACCOUCHEMENTS — CAMPS— 
CITADEL—PROCESSIONS. 


Ow the very day after my arrival in Grand Cairo, the great me- 
tropolis of Egypt, I was invited to share in the festivities prepared 
for the baptism of a first child, in a Frank family of respectability, 
Soon after mid-day the visiters began to assemble, and when I 
entered the drawing-room, there were at least fifty persons of both 
sexes, chiefly Franks, including the principal members of the 
European society of Cairo. The parents of the infant being both 
Protestants (of which church there is no minister here), had 
chosen to have the baptismal ceremony performed by Greek 

riests, rather than by Catholics, from an imagined nearer affinity 
ial the Greek and the Protestant, than between the Protest- 
ant and the Catholic religions. The priests of the Greek church 
(one an Arab, of Egyptian birth, and the other a native of the 
Archipelago), arrived about two o'clock ; and the ceremony lasted 
from that time until past four, during which tedious period all the 
company stood, each holding a lighted wax candle in his hands, 
while a silyer censer of incense was kept burning before the font, 
which was formed by a large copper kettle on a wooden stand. 
The priests were differently arrayed, and read the service in their 
respective languages ; but it would be impossible to say which ex- 
celled the other im the number or absurdity of his grotesque genu- 
flexions. Long before the ceremony was over, the standing light- 
bearers grew tired; the united heat of the censers, candles, aud 
company was insufferable; the infant fainted, the mother cried, 
the visiters were agitated, the priests continued to stun them with 
their harsh vociferations, and the whole formed one of the most 
singular scenes of confusion I had ever before witnessed. 


Order, however, was at length happily restored, and to this 
chaos of discord, succeeded peace and harmony. French and 
Italian were the languages of conversation; and the period suc- 
ceeding the baptism was most agreeably occupied by canzonettas 
and cavatinas, sung with great taste, and accompanied on the 
guitar, which some of the Frank ladies played with considerable 
skill. Refreshments followed, @ Torientale, and dancing com- 
menced at eight o'clock, with all that spirit which, even in the 
warmest climates, this agreeable exercise inspires. It was past 
midnight when we sat down to supper, and nearly four in the 
morning when the company dispersed. 
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The amiable family, whose guest I had become, having already 
adopted me, to use their own expressions, as enfant de la 
maison, I joined them in their round of morning visits, and after 
passing some very agreeable interviews with several individuals, 
who were of the baptismal party on the preceding evening, we 
were detained at one of the houses, where a lady, with whom I had 
danced on that occasion, was confined. While the wife of my host 
personally assisted at the accouchement, her husband and myselt 
waited in the drawing-room, feeling an unusual interest in the 
happy issue of the event, for independently of the lady being, as 
she was, engaging and beautiful, she was not yet quite twelve 
years old! I was weak enough to expose my ignorance of those 
matters, by making her youth an excuse for expressing anxiety to 
the parent, but was not a little surprised to hear her mother reply, 
Au contraire, Monsieur, tant mieux pour elle, and proving her 
assertion, by a familiar disquisition on the supericr flexibility of 
tender youth, But this was not all; for, in consequence of my 
patient attention to her lecture, on this matronly subject, I was 
sufficiently in favour to be admitted, with my host, into the bed- 
room of the new mother, not an hour after her offspring had seen 
the light! She appeared to me even more lovely than before, and 
was in as high spirits as during the dance of the evening preceding. 
We had all the honour to kiss her hand on the occasion; and after 
an hour’s agreeable conversation and refreshments, with a suc 
cession of visiters of both sexes, we retired about sunset to our 
home. Strange as this custom of visiting a young mother in her 
bed so soon alter her confinement appeared to me, I learnt this 
was an established usage in Italy, where such parties are very 
numerous and very Say. 

Taking an carly breakfast, on the following morning, October 5, 
we rode to.Boulak, the port of Cairo, on the banks of the Nile, and 
visited the Austrian Cousul, at his country house there. We were 
received with great politeness by his lady, and introduced to the 
Consul himself, in his divan—his extreme age preventing his rising 
without assistance. Early as the hour was, we found here a num- 
ber of ladies, all habited in the dress of the country, which, thougli 
not calculated to display the finer parts of the human figure, is 
nevertheless rich and attractive in the extreme, 

On leaving them, we made a little tour around Boulak, with the 
situation of which I was much pleased. Ranged along the eastern 
edge of the Nile, the waters of which afford a constant variety of 
moving scenery, and the verdure of whose banks is perpetual, the 
rich residents of the city breathe in their country houses here sa 
purer atmosphere than at Cairo, and enjoy the delicious freshness 
of the river breeze. Boulak is the port at which all merchandise, 
to and from every part of Egypt, is shipped and discharged, and 
is consequently a scene of perpetual activity and bustle, 

Returning by a different route from that by which we had come 
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from the city, we met a grand cavaleade of Turkish officers, pa- 
rading in all the magnificence of eastern pomp, which, it must be 
admitted, displays military grandeur to the highest advantage, and 
produces a most imposing effect. 

On the morning of the 7th, I made an excursion to Masr Fostat, 
or, as it is more generally termed, Old Cairo. Itis about an hour's 
ride from the city, through a road in which heaps of ruins are seen 
at every step. On our approach to it, and opposite to a pile of 
new barracks built by the Pasha, we passed through a Turkish 
camp, which was seen in all the perfection of undisciplined dis- 
order: tents of every size, shape, and colour, placed in everv pos- 
sible direction, neither sentinels, standards, nor intrenchn ents, 
scarcely any two men or horses accoutred uniformly, and eve 1\one 
employing himself as best suited his individual fancy. It was in 
the very midst of this camp, however, that, occupied as I was with 
the study of living pictures, | remembered the description of El- 
macin, relative to the foundation of this city, where he says, 
** On the twentieth year of the Hejira; Amrou, son of Elaas, built 
Masr Fostat, on the very spot where his camp was formed before 
he went to besiege Alexandria. The general, on returning from 
his conquest, laid there the foundations of the city, to which he 
gave the name of Fostat, signifying in Arabic, a tent,” As the 
names of the people change so little in this country, T had now 
before me, perhaps, a correct picture of Amrou’s camp itself, 
While I loitered among the tents to indulge a more perfect view of 
the whole encampment, I was saluted by an unveiled woman, and, 
looking round, found myself among a crowd of huts, at the doors 
of which were sitting several Egyptian females, decked with a pro- 
fusion of trinkets, and inviting the passenger to their apartments, 
I learnt, on inquiry, that these were licensed prostitutes, who, in 
cousideration of a handsome yearly tax to the Pasha, were permit- 
ted to display the charms of their painted eyebrows, blue lips, and 
pendant bosoms, in perfect publicity. No adage is more true than 
that which expresses the undefined and undeniable nature of taste. 
They might have been angels to an Egyptian eye ; but for myself, 
J had not lost my English prejudices in favour of cleanliness and 
simplicity at least ; and could not therefore admire their dirty and 
gaudy charms. My companions informed me, that though these 
public ladies were obliged to cncamp without the walls of the holy 
city, yet private courtezans were equally tolerated within; and 
the religious scruples of the Muftis were soothed by an advantage- 
ous regulation, which permitted their participation of a tax on 
them also. In this case, however, it was not the women themselves 
who were tributary to the public funds; but every suitor they re- 
ceived, being certain of being discovered, was compelled to pur- 
chase his release from the punishment due to the violation of the 
law, by the payment of a sum equal to the tax of a public prostitute 
a whole year! What a strange religion and singular government ! 
which, at the moment of their denouncing the very shadow of 
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crime, find means to indulge the enjoyment of the substance, and 
make public and private prostitution alike profitable ; exacting 
equally from libertines and pilgrims the price of their respective 
pleasures. This contrast is, however, in perfect keeping with 
the manners of the people, who cover their faces with the most 
scrupulous regard to modesty, yet expose other parts of their 
person without reserve. But it should not be forgotten that there 
was once a period of English history when the Bishops of the 
Established Church derived a revenue from the public. stews, 
where licensed prostitutes existed in London and Southwark as 
now at Cairo, 

We had scarcely passed those ladies, before we met a proces- 
sion, the principal personage of which was a married girl, of from 
ten to twelve years of age, covered from head to foot with a pink robe 
of transparent muslin spangled with gold, and walking beneath a 
silken canopy, supported by male attendants, accompanied by her 
female relatives, and a large crowd of followers. The music, con- 
sisting of a dull drum beaten by the singers, tinkling cymbals, and 
harsh and discordant pipes, was apparently enchanting to every ear 
but my own, The procession moved on with great seeming con- 
sciousness of dignity and importance, while, for myself, I hardly 
knew whether I was most amused or offended with this mixture of 
pomp and misery, dirt and finery, ancient splendour and moderna 
degradation, 

At length, through a crowd of varied objects, which on eve 
side arrested the attention, we entered the town of Old Cairo, by 
the hexagonal building described by Savary, from which an aque- 
duct conveys the water to the citadel. This is not, however, a 
work of great beauty, though composed of more than three hundred 
arches ; yet its utility renders it deserving of being classed among 
the rarities of modern Egypt. The object of our visit here was to 
find a certain Reis, or Captain, in order to engage a boat for an 
excursion by water to the Pyramids, to-morrow ; but, after an 
hour’s search for his residence, we learnt that he was at Grand 
Cairo. The purport of our journey was not, therefore, accom- 
plished; but we consoled ourselves with true Oriental resignation, 
and after taking coffee and a pipe at the coffee-house, mounted our 
animals to return. 

Having, during this excursion, traversed the greater part of Old 
Cairo, I found the local descriptions of Savary more faithful than 
his pictures are in general, and could do little more than repeat 
them. We passed the canal which supplies the city with water 
from the Nile, met another procession celebrating marriage, and 
one accompanying an infant cireumeision, so that, disappointed as 
I was in one respect, I had seen more objects than I could describe 
in a short space, and derived both pleasure and information ftom 
the journey, 


In company with an American merchant, residing here, T-rode, 
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on the morning of the 8th, to the citadel, which we reached about 
nine o'clock, amidst a crowd of Turkish horsemen, who were pay- 
ing their last visit to the Pasha, in the hall of state, previous to 
his departure for Mecca. The fortress itself, if it may deserve 
that name, derives its only value from the steepness of its ascent 
and commanding situation; for, with respect to its walls and bat- 
teries, every where defective, and in many places fallen into ruins, 
nothing can be more inadequate to the purposes of defence, or more 
contemptible in the eye of an engineer. From the loftier summit 
of the Mount Mokattam, a few pieces of artillery would lay it in 
ashes, a circumstance that was not calculated on at the time of its 
foundation, asit was previous to the invention of gunpowder. With 
a view to render the citadel independent of the supplies from the 
Nile, in case of the aqueduct failing, or the citadel itself being be- 
sieged, an immense well was sunk through a solid rock, to the depth 
of two hundred and seventy feet, of which the Danish traveller, 
Norden, has given a very ample description. 

We descended into this well by the winding stairs that surround 
it, cut also out of the rock, and partially lighted by irregular 
holes, looking out into the well ; but the obsce urity was so great 
as to oblige us to use tapers. When at the bottoin of the first 
well, we came to a square platform, on which an ox turned a wheel 
that drew water from a second well, still deeper, descending to the 
level of the Nile, discharging it into this upper one as into a reser- 
voir, from which it was again drawn to the top. The popular 
tradition of this being the work of Joseph, the servant of Potiphar, 
is still retained ; and, at the bottom of the well, we were shown a 
hole in which it is pretended he concealed himself, as well as the 
grave of his confidential slave, over which a lamp is constantly 
burnt by the Turks, the oil for supplying it being purchased from 
the occasional donations of visiters. An opinion prevails, too, of a 
subterraneous communication existing between this and the Py ra- 
mids underneath the bed of the Nile; but on what foundation I 
could not learn. There is certainly no necessity for exaggeration 
to enhance the character of such wonderful labours, they are in 
themselves sufficient monuments of the skill and perseverance of 
those who executed them. There is no doubt, however, that both 
the well and the citadel should be attributed to the times of the 
Caliphs, and not to those of thePharaohs, though popular tradition 
may delight in the more ancient version of the story. 

The citadel itself is such a compound of strength and weakness, 
perfection and dilapidation, simplicity and intricacy, that it is diffi- 
cult to give it any particular epithet as descriptive of its character : 
and its plan would tax the ingenuity of any engineer to trace. On 
entering the arsenal, we had on one side 4 ruined hall of state, the 
walls of which were once executed in a sort of Mosaic resembling 
tapestry, but now filled with heaps of broken and decayed gun- 
carriages, of every size and shape ;, on the other, was an open sa- 
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loon, supported by granite pillars, the shafts taken from Egyptian 
ruins, and surmounted by Saracen capitals of the most clumsy 
kind, forming altogether the most inharmonious combination that 
could be imagined, In this were about half a dozen Turkish ‘brass 
cannon, as many English iron ones, some Venetian pieces of small 
calibre, and about a thousand shot and shells of various sizes. The 
mounted artillery did not exceed fifty pieces throughout the gar- 
rison, from four to twenty-four pounders ; these were without aprons 
or tompions, choked with sand and dust, and fixed on carmages 
that would certainly fall to pieces upon the fourth or, fifth, round, 
if they did not upset at the first. Such is the fortress, of Grand 
Cairo, which the Turks, nevertheless, hold to be invincible, 

On asceuding the highest eminence of the citadel, we enjoyed a 
most extensive and interesting view, combining every thing ‘that 
could awaken powerful sensations by the force of. contrast, and 
mingling with the bright associations of pleasure the gloom of 
melancholy recollections. Looking westward towards the Nile; we 
had the Pyramids of Gizeh, Abousir, Saccarah, aad Dashoar, all 
in sight; the villages of Boulak and Fostat, on the right and left ; 
Mount Mokattam and the tombs of the Caliphs behind us; andthe 
wide-spreading city of Cairo stretched at our feet... Notwithstand- 
ing the inferiority of the architecture, in many points of view, it 
must be confessed that the light Arabian style of the tombs,and 
minarets give a great richness of effect to the picture, considered 
as.a whole ; and this is heightened by the occasional. interposition 
of broad lakes in different quarters. of the city, now filled: by the 
inundation of the Nile, aud rendered agreeable, by. trees and ver- 
dure. It is only from such an elevated position as the present that 
a correct idea of the extent or form of Cairo.can be obtained; and 
it must have been from hence that its imposing aspect. acquired, it 
the character of ‘‘the superb town, the holy city, the delight,of the 
imagination, greatest among the great, whose splendour and, opu- 
lence made the Prophet smile ;” for thus, says Denon, the eastern 
people describe it. I perfectly agree with him, however, that.one 
may search in vain for those characteristics among the filth, the 
ruins, and the obscurity of its interior. 

On leaving the citadel, we passed through a great crowd. press- 
ing to the hall of the Divan, where the massacres. that. have. been 
committed would furnish a long and terrible history... From thence 
we descended by another route, passed. through. the ,principal 
bazaars, and reached home soon after noon, pleased. with. the 
excursion; for, independently of the, pleasure of visiting.the city 
itself, our necessary passage through the most bustling parts.of the 
town, aflorded me an exccllent opportunity of observing the end- 
less diversity of characters that fll them, i ener 

I had waited the expected arrival of two English travellers, and 
poriponer my visit to the Pyramids, until, the last hour, underithe 

ope of their joining me ; but learning from.a person whom J had 
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directed to make: inquiries, that the water of the Nile was already 
falien so much, that any delay would render it impossible to - make 
the visit either by land or water, I prepared for the excursion, 
taking with me a Greek, an Arab interpreter, my own servant, and 
two janissaries, the only persons I could procare, as all our endea- 
vours to form a party for the occasion had been ineffectual, and 
either company or an escort is absolutely necessary to protect the 
traveller against robberies and insults. 

We left Cairo about three o'clock, and embarked at Masr Fos- 
tat soon afterwards, on board a canjee, with ten rowers, having 
provided ourselves with provisions for three days in case of acci- 
dent, as well as arms and lights for the subterraneous visit. 
These boats, from their extreme length, shallow draught of water, 
and covered cabins, are well adapted for the navigation of the 
river; but the ignorance and unskilfulness of their crews coun- 
terbalance all this, and oppose a formidable obstacle both to 
safety and pleasure. When we launched off, upon a signal given 
by the Reis, on a dull hand-drum, one of the boatmen oe 
a'stanza, and the whole crew joined in the chorus, to which they 


kept time with their oars; but such strains, such discord, had 
never before pierced my ear, and yet it was to them a heavenly 
melody. 1 thought of Moore’s excursion on the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence, and recalled the simple beauty of the poetry, ‘and the 


exquisite harmony of the music, combined in the beautiful duet 
which that oecasion drew from his brilliant imagination; but either 
the choruses of his boatmen must have been more pleasing, or the 
fervour of his imagination must surpass all conception, to have 
transformed ‘it into any thing like music. How different, too, 
from the picture which the immortal genius of Shakspeare con- 
jured up-on these very waters, in his inimitable description of the 
hixuriant Cleopatta’s sailing down the Nile, in her barge of bar- 
nished gold. 

We passed round the southern part of the isle of Rhoda, at which 
extremity the Nilometer is fixed, and gliding rapidly by Gizeh, with 
a strong current, entered a canal to the northward of it, Hitherto 
all had gone on smoothly, the canal was wide and deep, and the 
towerine Pyramids before us as a guide; but about sunset, as we 
approached toward the interior, the water branching off intd a 
thousand ramifications, so baffled the sagacity of our Egyptian na- 
vigators, that though thd captain ‘consulted’ the crew, the crew the 
passing villazers, and those in’ their turn their mote ex crienced 
neighbours, vot an individual among them could tell the other 
more* thin: he’already knew. ‘The canjee grounded, was got off 
agai, advanced, retreatéd; backed and filled ‘occasionally, for 
there was neither room to tack nor ¥éor, wheeled to the right, again 
to the left; and perfortited more evehutions in her own fength than 
a fleet in action: Seviows as’ weré all these impediments agamst 
our progress) atid, periips, ageinst ‘our reaching the Pyramids at 
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‘ 
all, I could not be otherwise than diverted and amused. The Reis 
vociferated, the crew disputed, my servant advised, and the janis- 
saries and passengers alternately threatened and expostulated, 
but all was to no purpose; so that after having made no progress 
for nearly two hours, they expressed themselves persuaded of its 
being our destiny uot to proceed, and -accordingly sought their 
way back, notwithstanding I threatened to withhold the payment 
agreed on ; they felt more satisfied to lose this, than to war against 
their fate. Their return presented new difficulties however, to re- 
move which the same kind destiay that had created them threw a 
pilot in our way. I thought with the rest that all was now safe, 
but the same scene was again renewed, amidst the confusion of 
which I lay down to sleep, having at length resigned myself to 
whatever course those who were awake might think proper te 
pursue. 








STANZAS. 
WRITTEN ATTER HEARING MR. BCC KINGHAM’S LECTURES. 


’T1s a glorious thing to visit lands, where Empire lived of yore, 
To tread upon the Assyrian plain—the Greek or Latin shore 5 
“To ponder o’er the mighty tombs of generations gone, 

And dream, amid the ruins vast, of Rome or Babylon. 


We sigh that widowed Carthage now lies levelled with the wave, — 
That Tadmor and Persepolis are silent as the grave 5 

But wizard Fancy bids the crowds that filled their ancient walls,” 
Once more arise, in hving pride, to throng their streets and halls ; 


She waves her wand—the pillar lifis aloft the senlptured dome, 
And the temple, all restored and grand, appears of gods the home. 
No voice is there—lone silence haunts the cities of the dead ! 

For all but Fancy’s children thence, and shadowy forms, have fled. 


The withering glare of tyranny hath scorched the lovely scene ; 

But she peoples the sad wilderness, and clothes the waste with green, 
Her aid still makes it glorious to visit foreign climes, 

To trace, amid the ruins dead, the might of ancient times. 


But happier and more glorious far to look to future days, 
And hit a signal light on high till nations see the blaze ; 

To kindle up the fire ef Truth ’mid ages dark and dead, 
And call to rising mynads Improvement’s path to tread ; 

To trample down the selfishness and insolence of power, 
And teach the sins of avarice before Tue Ricut to cower. ' 


Such, Buckincuam ! is now thy task—how glorious thy reward f 
Above the praise of epitaph, or eulogy of bard. 

The Pyramids may moulder, like their builders, into dust,’ 

And Vime shall dim the coronet—deface the marble bust ; 

Wut thy deathless name a monument, in India’s clime shall. be 
Enshrined for ever, in the hearts of millions of the free. W. i. 
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PARLIAMENTARY COMMISSION TO INQUIRE 
INTO THE STATE OF THE IRISH POOR, 





A commission, with this title, and (with the exception of one 
member) of an honorary character," has been for sone time sitting 
in the metropolis of Ircland. Instead of inspecting with their 
proper eyes the nakedness of the land, and affording to Parliament 
the results of their observation and experience—instead of inquir- 
ing into the symptoms of the disease, and prescribing healing 
remedies—these gentlemen, like the Poor-law Commissioners of 
this country, have limited their labours to the stringing together of 
a long series of printed queries, which have been sent under cover 
to the clergy of the English establishment in Ireland, to the Roman 
Catholic priests, and to certain influential proprietors, whose 
opinions were foreknown, because they had been long pronounced. 
However apparent the utility of this course of proceeding to the 
eyes of the Ministry sitting in Downing-street, whose main object 
in the appointment of this very Commission would seem to be to 
stifle inquiry,+ we suspect the rest of the world, at least, will be 
very much at a loss to discover at the first blush the object of thus 
seeking information at second hand: and when it is moreover 
known, that the parties to whom the worthy Commissioners have 
addressed themselves have all either a direct or remote interest in 
misleading them, that difficulty of spelling out a meaning will be 
somewhat increased. ‘The truth, however, in justice both to 
England and Ireland, should no longer be concealed. The pre- 
sent Ministry seem determined to adjourn as long as possible, and, 
if they can, altogether to stifle the question of Irish Poor-laws. 

Of the individuals composing this Commission we have no wish 
to speak in disparaging terms. In their private relations, they are 
all doubtless amiable and excellent men; but standing out promi- 
nently, as they do, between the Irish Poor and relief, we cannot 
but think that they do the country and the State itself great dis- 
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* The individuals composing the Commission, with the exception of one 
gentleman, a native of Birmingham, receive no salary. The Seeretary, how- 
ever, is paid. 

+ Mr. James Grattan, an industrious and useful Member of Parliament, and 
who, for the last ten years, has been working in and out of the House ou this 
very question of Poor-laws, was excluded from this Commission! So was 
Sir Richard Musgrave, another gentleman who had given his attention to, this 
subject. We have also heard, and really believe, that two gentlemen of the 
bar were passed over, because both of them had written and spoken in favour 
of some system for the relief of the poor in the sister country. 9 
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service. At the head of the Commission is Dr. Whately, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. This most respectable prelate is an admirable 
dialectian, a man of exact and various scholastic knowledge; bu 

in the affairs of this world he is rather a partisan, and believes, 
during the reign of Lord Grey, that it is his duty to follow what- 
ever orders he shall receive from Whitehall. We are informed that 
Dr. Whately’s personal knowledge of Ireland is very slight, and 
that lis excursions have never much extended beyond the suburbs 
of Dublin: and we happen to know, that during the venerable 
prelate’s residence at St. Mary Hall, his studies were far other 
than the Rural or Domestic Economy of the Poor of the County 
or City cf Oxford. Is Dr. Whately, then, a fitting man to be 
placed at the head of this Commission? Has he seen much of the 
administration of the Poor Laws in England, and is he intimately 
acquainted with the actual condition and wants of the poor in 
Ircland? To both of these questions a negative reply must be 
given, Second to Dr, Whately in the Commission the titular 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Murray, is placed. 
We have heard that this gentleman is a persuasive preacher, and 
a man of tolerable professional attainments ; but in other respects 
he is unknown, beyond the circle of his friends. No doubt he 
must be aware of the miserable condition of the Irish Poor; but to 
know, the evil, and to be prepared with the remedy, are two very 
different, things; and we understand that Dr. Murray has seen 
nothing of the operation of a system of Poor-laws in any other 
European country, his education having been exclusively Irish. 
ilad the intentions of the Ministry been fair on this subject, the 
name of Dr. Doyle should have been placed on this Commission ; 
but we look for it in vain. There is no man, that we are aware of, 
so well acquainted with the condition of the Irish Pooras Dr. Doyle. 
His examination before several Committees of the House of Com- 
mous, for the last eight years, as well as his various treatises on 
the condition of the poor, sufficiently attest his profound know- 
ledge of the subject: yet is this man passed over to give place to 
a prelate who is no doubt very respectable, but not at all the most 
fitting for this most responsible office. The rest of the Com- 
mittee are men unknown to fame, One of them js a recently 
clected Member of Parliament, who, we believe, is a man of fair 
intentions (though he is in disfavour with a portion of his con- 
stituents), but who certainly has had little experience in matters 
pertaining to the poor in his own country, and none at all. as to 
the working of the English system. If a Member of Parliament 
were necessary in this Committee, why have passed over Mr, James, 
Grattan, who has given the subject deep attention ; or Mr. George 
Evans, the Member for the Metropolitan County, who has written 
on the subject, as well as Dr. Doyle? Why, too, have excluded 
the venerable Sir John Newport, the Nestor of Irish politicians? 
The answer 1s plain. These individuals were favourable to the in-, 
troduction of a plan for the relief of the Irish Poor, based on the 
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foundation of the great charter of the English Poor, the 43d of 
Elizabeth. 

If there be reason to object to the composition of the Committee, 
as we think there is, there is still more reason to object to their man- 
ner of proceeding. Why should they have installed themselves in 
the capital? It is not in the metropolis that the woe and misery 
and destitution of the Irish peasant are to be seen. To be effective 
for any good purpose, a Commission of this kind should have been 
ambulatory. They should have entered the hut of the peasant, 
and inspected with their own eyes, and inquired with their own 
tongues into the causes of his poverty and degradation. Instead 
of proceeding thus, they have addressed their printed queries to 
the parson, the priest, and the landlord. As to the first, he can 
answer if he will for his own flock ; but as to the majority of the 
people, who are not of that flock, and who are in general panpers, 
he knows little or nothing. There are some exceptions, no doubt, 
among the clergy of the establishment. Many of these gentlemen - 
do know the condition of their Catholic brethren: but it is not 
equally clear that they will dispense their information to a Com- 
mission, formed by a Government, to which they are, almost to a 
man, hostile. As for the priest, he has a direct interest in the 
maintenance of the present state of things. The very poverty of 
his flock constitutes the strong hold of the priest. Elevate the 
peasant to-morrow in the social scale, teach him to look ‘to the 
guardians of the poor, and to the institutions of his country, for a 
certain and settled support, and from that day the influence of the 
priest declines. It is not, therefore, the interest of the priest to for- 
ward the introduction of poor-laws, or to facilitate the inquiries of 
the Commissioners, Doubtless the majority of the priests will an- 
swer, as a certain parish priest of the county of Mayo has already 
answered, “* 1 know not by what authority your Commission dares to 
interfere between me and my parishioners. Your taxes and im- 
posts leave me and my flock paupers. You inquire about theie 
numbers. All I have to say is, that their numbers are about the 
average of last year, deducting the twenty-five who’ were murdered 
by your police, who remain unpunished to this day.” As to the 
landlords, there is as little chance of their furnishing useful infore 
mation. They are hostile to the introduction of poor-laws, because 
they well know that the moment the peasant obtains a right of set. 
tlement, they shall be obliged to contribute their quota to his 
support, 

From these observations our readers may be enabled to judge 
of the character of the Report, which will be submitted to Patlia- 
ment on its reassembling in the course of the ensping month, 
The Commissioners appear to haye been cliosen with a view, te 
cushion the question of the jntroduction of poor-laws.into, Irelands 
and in pursuance of this intent they have addressed themselves ta 
thos2 only whose interests are opposed to a provision for the poor, 
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On the general question, we have nothing to add as supplemental 
to the article published in Tne ParLiaAMENTARY Review, on the 
28th of February, 1833. Nearly a year has passed since that 
article was pressed on the immediate attention of Lord Althorp, 
yet nothing has been done. A day of reckoning, however, may 
yet come, and perhaps before the end of the year 1834. 





; CHARACTER OF THE PRESENT MECHANICS OF ENGLAND. 


Turin intelligence, their principles, their growing moral power, are indi- 
cations of approaching change, not merely in political forms, but in the 
structure of society which it 1s high time to study, and on which a philo- 
sophical and courageous statesman, if such an one the country were but 
blessed withal, would already begin to act, and that on no petty seale. Hap- 
pily this growing power is not one of brute force; it is a development of 
intelligence. To us, therefore, there is in it nothing fearful. The only evil 
which we apprehend is in the kind of resistance which may be opposed to it. 
It may be guided, but it cannot be coerced : and the attempt to mistead it, 
for the private benefit of other classes, will not fail less signally, nor recoil 
less destructively, than even coercion itself. We have long been impressed 
by the conviction that the intellect of poverty must be self-instructed, that it 
will not feed on the crumbs wihich fall frem the rich man’s table ; that the 
real teachers. of the poorer class must themsclves be men of that class, 
imbued with its peculiar feclings, alive to its peculiar interests, influenced 
even by its peculiar prejudices; but, by their native power of mind, strongly 
conscious of its Hae HP wants, and of capacity to minister to the supply of 
those wants. Such are the teachers who will be attended to without sus- 
picion: whose words will have many echoes from the multitudes of their 
brethren, while the voice of eondescending instruction dies without response 
on the empty air-~-L'ou’s Monthly Repository. . 


LONGEVITY OF TREES. 


Decanpnoune holds, that ‘trees do not die of old age, in the real sense 
of the word,” by which he seems to mean that they would live for ever, if 
provided with au unlimited supply of nourishment, and not destroyed by 
storms or some of the many accidents which trees are heir to. The baobab 
tree, according to Adanson's ingenious computation, might be 5000 years 
old, but it grows in climes unlike ours, where it escapes the hurtful vicissi- 
tudes of frost and heat. In our own country there are ouks, elms, and yews, 
still flourishing in all the pride of the forest, which have probably been the 
contemporanes of David and Selomen. .Decandolle thinks that the yews of 
Fountaws Abbey, near Ripon, may have stood 1200 years ; those of Crow- 
hurst church-yard, in Surrey, 1450; the yew of Fortingal, at the entrance of 
Glenlyon, Perth, 2500; and that in Braburn church-yard, Kent, 3000. 
These are startling statements, but they proceed from a high authority, and 
ave based on observations that entitle them to respect. | 
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GENESIS Xf, 





APPROACH TO UR OF THE CHALDEES, CROSSING 
THE GREAT RIVER EUPHRATES. 


Ar the close of the same chapter which describes the building 
of the Tower of Babel, and the confusion of tongues and disper- 
sion of mankind-—which formed the subject of the last Scriptural 
Illustrator in a preceding Number—an account is given of the 
departure of the Patriarch Abraham and his family from Ur of the 
Chaldees, the place of his nativity, to Haran, where they dwelt a 
short period before going into the land of Canaan. As we visited 
this ancient city, known to the Greeks by the name of Edessa, 
and to the moderns by the names of Orrhoe, or Urra, or Orfah, 
in our journey through Mesopotamia, and resided init for some 
time, an account of its history, and some description of its existing 
state, can hardly fail to be acceptable to the Scriptural reader. 


Ur is one of the very few cities of extremely high antiquity that 
still exist in a flourishing condition—Damaseus is another—a third 
can scarcely be named. Babylon and Nineveh, Thebes and.Mem- 
phis, Tyre and Sidon, have all passed away; and though Jeru- 
salem, Athens, and Rome exist as inhabited cities, yet they are 
greatly inferior to their former condition; while Damascus and 
Ur remain apparently unaltered since the days of the Patriarch 
Abraham himself. 


The city of Ur, or Orfah, as it is now ealled, lies en the ‘east 
of the great river Euphrates, at a distance of about fifty miles. 
As the river, however, must be crossed in the way to the city 
from Aleppo, and as “the great river, the river Euphrates,” as 
it is called (Gen, xv. 18), was one of the boundaries of the 
land given by the covenant of God to Abraham—the river of 
Fgypt, or the Nile, being the other—it may be well to give a few 
particulars respecting this stream, at the point of crossing: it, 
transcribed from the Journal of the route from Aleppo to Orfah 
in the Travels through Mesopotamia. 

. We quitted our station of encampment with the dawn, and after 
travelling eastward over a fertile plain, we came in sight.of the 
Euphrates, having a fuil view of the viver winding in its course to 
the southward. 
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The town of Beer, which is the Birtha of antiquity,* is seated 
on the east bank of the Euphrates, at the upper part of a reach of 
that river, which runs nearly north and south, and just below a 
sharp bend of the stream, ‘where it follows that course, after 
coming from a long reach flowing more from the westward, The 
river is hereabout the general breadth of the Nile, below the first 

cataract to the sea. It is considerably larger than the Orontes or 

the Jordan, and is at least equal to the Thames at Blackfriars 
Bridge.+ Its eastern bank being steep, and its western one flat 
where we crossed it, the rapidity of its current was very dillerent 
on opposite sides. On the west, its rate was Icss than two miles 
an hour; in the centre it was full three; and between that and 
the eastern shore it ran at the rate of more than four miles an hour, 
lts sreatest depth, as judged by the immersion of the large oars, 
which often touched the bottom, did net seem to be move than 
ten or twelve feet. Its waters were of a dull yellowish colour, aiid 
were quite as turbid as those of the Nile; though, as I thought at 
the time, much:inferior to them in sweetness of taste. The earth, 
with which it-is-discoloured, is much heavier, as it quickly sub- 
sided, and left even a sediment in the bottom of the cup while 
drinking; whereas the Nile water, from the lightness of its tae ld, 
may be drank without perceiving such deposit, if done immediately 
on being taken from the river. 

The people of Beer are, in general, aware of the celebrity .o. 
their stream, and think it is the largest in the world. It still pre- 

serves its ancient name, with very little corruption, being called 
by them Shat-el-Fraat, or the River of Fraat.t 





* D'Anrille, Comp. of Anc. Geog. vol. i. p. 426, 8vo0. 
+ Rawwolf says, that the Euphrates, when he crossed it at Beer, about the 
wear 1575, was a mile broad; Maundrell, that it was as payer: in his time, as 
e Thames at London. W hen Otter crossed i it, in 1754, its breadth, accord- 
tv his conjecture, exceeded not two hundred comnion paces ; though lower 
down, upon the plain, it spread, he observes, to the width of five or six hun- 
dred paces, at the Ume of its increase. Travels, vol i, p. 108—112. The same 
traveller mentions a tradition, which ascribes the building the fortress of Beer 
to Alexander Uie Great; and adds, that there were, in his time, three other 
enmrkable fortpesses in the neighbourlhcod. Nedgem, to the east; Scu« 
: e, to the north-east; and Kalai-Roum, a day's journey to the west. He 
observes, also, that the Vale of Olives, not far from the town, abounded in 
springs of water, and ia fruit-trees, 


+ Josephus says, in his description of the four rivers of Paradise, “ The 
Euphrates and 1 ‘Tigris fall into the sea of Erythras ; the Euphrates is called 
Ph ra Sarhirgs * hich Sign ihes, by one Seriealing, Li ASPET SION, and by avother, 
i Tig Tis is named Dicls rig Alr AAO), an indication which 

. Ant. Tad. hib.1, .% s. 5... On this passage, w hich 
mn of Dr Ai incent's “ Comueree and Navigation ef the 


ut writer has the following note; 


"hora, ho weer, in Some manuscripts, is written Phorath, like Dig Tath 
lity the modern name Fhotith, Phorat, at, Frat. hk has two 
m tt) e Hebrew AD or YO, pee or Pharatz, to sprend;-which 


, or —_ 1S, Phrah, to prodace fruit or owes 
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It is known, also, as one of the four rivers of Paradise and the 
only one, seemingly, which has preserved its name. The river 
Gihon, which is mentioned also in the Koran, was thought, by an 
Indian pilgrim of our party, to be the Gunga of the Hindoos; and 
the rest assented to its being in Hind-el- Juany, or the Innermost 
India. It is true, that it is said * to compass the whole land of 
Ethiopia ;” bat Herodotus speaks of Indian Ethiopians in’ his 
time; and, among the early writers, the word Ethiopia was ap- 
plied to the country of the black people generally.* 

Digtath is derived, in this form, from 55>, Khalal, to go swift (a&6 
pera cevdryroc). This isa coarse etymology, for’ 6£0 is, not swift (but an) 
and we have nothing to represent peta sevornrog. Perhaps, Josephus and his 
countrymen were as bad etymologists as the Greeks, 

‘*Pherat is used frequently in Seripture with the pronoun, as Hu-Pherat 
KID NIN, te Pherat, or that Pherit, by way of pre-eminence ; and is de- 





rived by the commentators from s"}")§), Pharah, to produce fruit, on account of 
its fertilizing the country by canals, &c, from "\8, Phar, and 45), Pharatz, 
to burst or spread, becanse it overflows its banks, and from “Y"Y), FH7H,.09; 


Phras, Phreth, and Phred, to divide, because it separates, or bowls the Desert. 
The Grecks, as Hoffman justly says, more suo, derive Euphrates from évppdey. 


“* Hid-Dehkel is written Opa K Kid-Dekhel, and by the Samaritan manu- 
script Opa Hid-Dekhel, (or rather Hhid-Dekhel, and Ed-Dekhel,) as we 


are informed, from WT, to dart forth, \YFI, loud, or from “PP ,Hhed, topene- 


trate; with the addition of Kos, Khalal, which implies sift motion ; a sense 
agreeable to the opinion of the Greeks, who interpret the Tigris sometimes swift, 
and sometimes from the Persick, Teir, an arrow. 

“ Tf Dekhel had been written with a zg in Hebrew, like Degel in® Arabic, or 


the Diglath of Josephus, ht 2 Dagal, signifies to dazele, or glitter, &c., an 
idea not inconsistent with a swift and agitated stream; but all the authorities 


tend to 590, Khalal.’*  4to. 1807 ; vol. i. p. 420, 421. Notes. 


To this may be added, that the name of Euphrates, which is written wl 
in Arabic, signifies also very fine sweet water, and both it and the Tigris are 
called in the dual, ..\ces.3 Phratan, or the two Phrats; so that this significa- 
tion wonld well apply, but it would be difienlt to prove, whether the nanre was 
given to these rivers from their containing this fine sweet water, or whether 
this Jast was not subsequently expressed by a term, derived from the name of 
the oe itself. 


XV 


tichardson, the name of the Tigris is written in Arabic deo, but it is 


oidianacl Dejjala, | Now, jes Dejal, signifies gold—the glittering of @ 


sword—a large caravan—tiquid piteh ; the first might be indicative of the wealth 
Lid => » by it; the second, the appearance of iis rapid stream ; the third, the 

commerce carried on npon it; and the last, the springs of bitumen and naph- 
tha, which aboutid ns much on the banks of this river as on those of the j 
phraics. Whether the Arabic or Hebrew etymologies are to be preferred in 
point of antiqnity, or even of appropriateness, ia a question that would’ admit 
of dispate. In Armenia, where the Tigris rises, the word ‘Tiger is gaid’to sig- 
Dily an avrows 


* * Can the Leopard change his dpotes OF the Athiopphis skin 2” 
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The Euphrates seems to have been thought even superior to'the 
Nile, by a writer, the scenes of whose history were occasicnally on 
both. In describing a communion between Abraham and his God, 
amid the darkness of the evening, he says, * In the same da 
God made a covenant with Abraham, saying, Unto thy ‘seed 
have I given this land, from the river of Egypt unto the Great 
River, the river Euphrates.”* It deserves this distinctive appella- 
tion, in contrast with rivers generally, though not with the Nile; 
which may be considered as equally great, whether from the length 
of its course, or the celebrity of the ancient cities which stood upon 
its banks, 

I made many inquiries here, after the ruins of Hierapolis, now 
called Yerabolus, but no one knew of such a place although it is 
certainly less than a short day’s journey from this town. IT should 
have thought it might have been a spot called Khallet-el-Room, 
or the Roman castle, said to be four hours’ distance up the river, 
were it not. that, from the course of Maundrell’s journey from 
Aleppo to that place, it would appear to have been to the south- 
ward of this. 

The principal stations spoken of, between this and Brssorah, are 
Anah, the ancient Anatho,t Hit, and Hillah; the former, perhaps, 
the country of the Anakites—the second, of the Hittites—and the 
last, now recognised as the site of the ruined Babylon. There’ is, 
at present, no communication by water from Beer, either up or 
down the Euphrates; partly from the want of proper boats, and 
the unskilfulness of the people to build them, and partly from the 
banks being, on both sides, occupied by tribes of Arabs, often at 
war among themselves, and always in hostilities against the Turks 
who pass that way. The stream is called Shat-el-Fraat, from its 
source in the mountains of Armenia, until its junction with the 
Tigris, below Bagdad ; when they are jointly called Shat-el-Arab, 
or the river of the Arabs, to its outlet into the sea. 

Just below the town of Beer, the stream divides itself mto 
twenty smaller channels, running between low grassy islets; and 
opposite the town itself was now a dry bank of mud: but all 
these, no doubt, change their form, their s'ze, and even their 
situation, at different periods, according to the state of its waters, 
as in the Ganges, and the other great rivers of India. The stream 
undergocs some variation in its height during the course of the 





* Genesis, chap. xv. v. 18.—The Kenizzites, spoken of in the next verse, 
may possibly be the great tribe of the Annazies, who occupy all the western 
banks of the Euphrates, and the eastern frontier of Syria, to this day. 


+ This is said to be the ancient Zeugma, so called from the Grecian term, 
signifying a Bridge, and not a Bride, as erroneously printed. This was the 
great passage for the Roman armies into Mesopotamia ; and opposite to it, on 
the east side of the river, was a small town called Apamea.—A inneir’s Persia, 
p. 316. It is the Kalai-Roum mentioned by Otter.—See Note, p. 29. 

¢ Gibbon, vol. iv. p. 164. 
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year; but this is not regular, as ‘the rains without the tropic are 
not fixed in the periods of their fall; and if, in winter, these give 
an accession of waters to the tributary streams, the melting of the 
snows on Mount Taurus, in the summer, contributes, perhaps, an 
equal portion. 

The banks, on both sides, where steep, are of a chalky soil, as 
seén from hence; and, where flat, they are fertile, and covered 
with trees and verdure. About two hours below Beer,* and on the 
exstetn bank of the river, is an extensive grove, not of palms, but 
of some fuller foliaged tree ; and near it, on the river’s brink, is a 
high artificial mound, like the site of a fort. To the north, also, 
are seen woods and green fields ; but immediately opposite to the 
town, is a plain, of bare soil, with a broad beach of fine dark 
saud, covered with pebbles of white quartz, and other hard stones; 
and, at the town itself, the bank is, in some parts, a steep beach of 
broken fragments of stone, and in others a high chalky cliff. 


The town of Beer may contain about four hundred houses, and 
from three to four thousand inhabitants. It has five mosques, 
with tall minarets; a public bath, a caravanserai, a few coffee- 
houses, and:a small but ill-supplied bazaar. Its western front is 
washed by the edge of the river, so that the walls of the housés 
form. its defence on that face; and on the other three sides, 
towards the land, it is encompassed by a good wall of Saracenic 
work, disfigured in some places by later Mohammedan repairs. As 
this has been, no doubt, a general pass from Syria into Mesopotamia, 
for many ages, it was necessarily an important position, both in a 
military and commercial point of view; and sufficient marks of 
fortitication and building remain, to show that it had long been so 
cousidered. 

As the town itself stands on the side of a very steep hill, there 
are perpendicular cliffs within and around it, in different directions. 
In these are a number of large caves, and smaller grottoes ; none of 
which, as far as I could examine them, appeared to be sepulchral ; 
so that they may be carried up to as high an antiquity as any 
other Troglodyte obitetions, xe cliffs are in general of a hard 
chalky substance, and have furnished the materials for the build- 
ings in the town; many of the quarries being now caves, closed 
with a wall of masonry in front, and used as dwellings by the pre- 
sent inhabitants, The houses, and the rocky slope om which they 
stand, present, from the opposite side of the river, a mass of glaring 
white, which is painful to look upon in the sun. 

In the centre, on a height of the rock, stands an old ruined for- 
tification; and all along the north end of the town, where a per- 





* It should be noted here, that the practice of the Orientals is to estimate 
distances by the time in which a strong and healthy man could walk over them, 
rather than by any more definite measure. Wherever this standard is used in 
these pages, an hour's distance may be understood to imply, generally, from 
three to four miles, 
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pendicular cliff faces the water, are the walls and towers of a 
large castle, incorporated with the cliff itself, and presenting, 
even now, in its state of dilapidation, an imposing aspect. 

Leaving Beer and journeying eastward from the Euphrates, a 
distance of about fifty miles, we arrived at the city of Orfah, the 
Ur of the Chaldees, the entrance to which was marked by the 
numerous excavations in the surrounding cliffs, all of which had 
ithe appearance of sepulchral grottoes ; some of them were arched 
at their openings like the tombs at Seleucia, near the mouth of the 
river Orontes; but the greater number of them had oblong square 
‘atrances, like those of the Necropclis of the Egyptian Thebes, 
and were no doubt works of very high antiquity, being probably the 
old burial-places of the Chaldeans in Abraham’s time. This wonld 
account for the great anxiety of the Patriarch, when Sarah, his 
wile, died in Canaan, where they were sojourners and strangers, to 
possess himself of a cave for the burial of his family, the purchase 
of which, in the field of Mamre, for ‘ four hundred shekels of 
silver, current money with the merchant,” is so interestingly and 
minutely detailed in the twenty-third chapter of Genesis. 

In the city of Orfah, not only is the memory of the Patriarch 
Abraham well preserved, but one of the most beautiful mosques in 
the East, is built on the spot where his dwelling is believed to have 
stood; and it bears the name of the Mosque of Abraham the 
Beloved, that being the epithet by which the Father of the Faithful 
is usually known among the Mohammedans. 

In our next we shall give a detailed history of Orfah, the Ur 
of the Patriarch and Edessa of the Greeks, from the earliest 
period up to the present time. 








THE GOOD MISSIONARY, 


Hr left his Christian friends and native strand, 
iy pity for benighted men constrain’d ; 

Hiis heart was fraught with charity unfeign’d ; 

Ilis life was strict, his manners meek and bland : 
Long dwelt he lonely in a heathen land, 

In want and weariness—yet ne’er complain’d ; 
But lahour'd that the lost sheep mighit be gain’d, 
Not seeking recompense from ficingis hand. 

The credit of the arduous works he wrought 
Was reap'd by other men, who came behind: 

‘The world gaye him no honour-none he sought, 
But cherish’d Christ’s example in his mind ; 

To one great aim his heart and hopes were given— 
To serve his God, and gather souls to heaven. 


EAMES ADIL REED eo GIRO 
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THE COMMERCIAL INQUIRER. 





FIRST OPERATIONS, AND FIRST FRUITS OF THE 
NEW INDIA BILL. 


Dvurnine the progress of the India Bill through the Mouse of 
Commons, we expressed ourselves so fully on its principal defects, 
that we have now only to watch its progress, and mark the deve- 
lopment ofethe evils which it seems intended so proficiently to 
produce. Among these we have already two instances of the 
most glaring violations of the two first principles of good govern- 
ment, economy in expenditure, and fitness for office in those 
appointed to the discharge of important duties, as well as a third 
instance of a violation of another great principle, the freedom of 
maritime trade. A word or two will be sufficient to show the evil 
of each. 


In a debate, which took place in the House of Commons, on a, 
Petition of Mr. Bury Hutchinson, for referring to a Committee 
the settlement of a claim, which he had on the East India Com- 
pany, to the extent of about 20,0002., one of the arguments used 
by Mr. Macatrey against its recognition and payment was, 
‘* that it was mere delusion to suppose its payment would come 
from the East India Company. It was certain, he said, that it 
could come from no other source than the revenues of India, which 
it were a sin to burden with any other charge beyond its present 
amount, as the poor Hindoos were already the most wretched, the 
most oppressed, and the most heavily-taxed people under the 
sun.” Yet but a few weeks after, Mr. Macaucey defended, in 
the same House of Commons, the payment of the whole of the 
Company's debts, to the extent of forty millions sterling, by the 
British people, who had no share in contracting them, but who 
were injured and insulted by being kept from the trade with India 
and China, for more than a hundred years, and seized, banished, 
and ruined, without. crime or. trial, when found in India, inter- 
loping, as it was called, on the oa a trade. He also saw no 
evil in inflicting upon: these already oppressed and over-taxed 
people, the payment of ‘the full interest of that debt, at.104 per 
cents, till redeemed ; ‘for ‘all this is to be charged on the, revenues 
of India. He defended the appointment of Church of England 
Bishops in that country, to be paid by people who. had ‘no belief 
in their religion—“ the wretched and over-taxed Hindoos.” And 
to crown the whole, Mr. Macautey has had his own reward, for 
the share he took in defending these wrongs, by being himself 
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appointed a Member of the New Legislative Council of Five, which 
is to sit in India, and make laws for a hundred millions of people, 
without either the Hindoos or the British residents there having 
the least voice whatever in so important a matter: and for this, he 
is to be paid a salary of about 10,000. a year—by the oppressed 
and over-taxed Hindoos; and to have, besides, a sum for outfit, 
or passage-money, of 12,000/., to be paid equally by the miserable 
people whom he had himself but a few months before declared 
‘* wholly incompetent to bear a single burden more, being already 


the most wretched and heavily-taxed people under the sun.” This 
needs no comment. 


Next to this violation of the principle of “ge comes that of 
the violation of the principle of fitness for office in those appointed 
to discharge its duties. As one of the measures of the New India 
Bill, the trade with China is to be thrown open to all British sub- 
jects, and an unrestricted trading intercourse is about to be opened 
for the first time with between three and four hundred millions of 
people, or nearly half the population of the entire globe. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands that some superintendent of these vast mer- 
cantile interests ought to be appointed, to reside at Canton, as the 
chief representative of the British merchants and traders; and 
considering the variety of languages, laws, customs, and manners 
of the different nations, besides those of China, which will now be 
opened to British intercourse, the various commodities to be dealt 
in, and the conflicts and disputes which must, in the nature of 
things, arise between competitors and rivals; such a superintendent 
ought to be a man of the most extensive and accurate practical 
knowledge of China and the Eastern seas, and all their commer- 
cial peculiarities, that could be found in Great Britain. Such a 
man would have been Mr. Jony Crawronrp, the author of the ex- 
cellent work on the Indian Archipelago, and several times envoy 
to Ava, Siam, &c. Such aman would have been Mr. Witiiam 
Crawronn, the present Member for the City of London, two men 
well known to all the commercial world. Besides which, among 
the persons examined before both Houses of Pailiament on the 
China Trade, a dozen at least might be named, possessing the re- 
quisite experience, ability, character, and practical knowledge 
from which such a selection might have been made. Yet, in the 
face of all this, a Lord of the King’s Bedchamber, Lonp Napier, 
who may be a very fit person indeed for his present post; but of 
whose fitness as a Commercial and Judicial Superintendent of the 
Trade with China and the Eastern Seas, the world has heard abso-~ 
lutely nothing: this attendant on the royal bed-room has been 
drawn from his snug and comfortable retreat to fill this most difh- 
cult and most important situation. We think that this needs. no 


more comment than the violation of the principle of economy de- 
tailed before. 


Immediately after this, comes the Orders of the King in Council, 
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issued at Brighton ou the 9th of November, wherein among other 
things are the following provisions: 1. That the Superintendent, 
when taking office at the expiration of the India Company's 
charter, in April, 1834, shall sueceed to all the powers heretofore 
enjoyed by the Company's supercargoes of finiag, imprisoning, 
and banishing those who may offend their authority, and of pass- 
ing such regulations as he may think proper for the carrying on the 
trade.. 2. That a duty of 2s. per ton is to be levied on all British 
ships, entering or departing, whether laden or in ballast. 3. That 
a duty of 7s. 6d. per cent. on the value of all goods imported or 
exported is to be levied on the cargoes. 4. That the ship or ship- 
master is to be held liable for the paymentof both, . 5. That these 
imposts are for the maintenance of the Superintendent, Lorp 
Narier, and his necessary establishment. 

It is difficult to say which of all these five parts is the most ob- 
jectionable. The first is a gross insult to all British subjects, who 
on the opening of the China Trade had a right to expect that these 
odious powers of the Company's supercargoes would be abolished, 
and every facility and protection be afforded to all who might 
enter into. it. Tbe others are such clogs and hindrances to British 
ships and merchandise, as will be certain to throw the whole of the 
maritime conveyance into the hands of foreigners, as will be seen 
from the following cateulation : 

If a merchant in London or Liverpool be about to ship for 
Canton an investment of the value of 50,0007., and a British and 
an American ship should be loading at the same time, in either of 
these ports, the charge of 7s. 6d. per cent. on the value of his goods 
would amount to 187/. 10s., and it is perfectly clear that if, by 
making his shipment in the American vessel, he can evade this 
payment, he will do so, unless the British shipowner would accept 
an equivalent reduction in his freight. In addition to the 1877. 10s. 
on the goods, there would be 50/. on the ship, at 2s, per ton on a 
ship of five hundred tons, which together would be 2377. 10s., or 
9s. 6d. per ton, on the outward freight, a bonus to the foreigner, 
which would soon place the whole carrying trade from England to 
China in the hands of foreign competitors. 


The same reason will apply to the carrying trade between 
China and the continent of Saige. A ship of five hundred tons, 
would carry about six hundred tons measurement, equal to about 
three hundred tons, or 672,000 pounds weight of tex. Estimating 
the price of the tea at Is. 3d. per pound, the value of such a cargo 
would be 42,000/.; and as a portion of it would prodably consist 
either of tea of a higher price, or of silks, or other valuable com- 
modities, it may be reasonably caleulated at 50,0002, The im- 
posts on the value of such a cargo, together with that om the ton- 
nage of the ship, would, as in the former case, amount to 9s, 6d. 
per ton, which being payable on shipment in a British, but not in 
wu foreign vessel, would be a direct premium to the latxer, amount- 
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ing probably to not less than 7} per cent. on the whole freight, a 
disqualification against which, when added to those to which they 
are at present exposed, it would be impossible for British ship- 
owners to contend, recynai 
Now, when it is considered that the great, grievance of the 
China monopoly in the hands of the Company was, that it ad- 
mitted foreign vessels to enjoy advantages over British ones—as, 
to the former, the trade was open, while to the latter it was closed 
—it does seem a mockery and an insult to clog the very first opera- 
tions under the new India Bill by a tax that perpetuates this dis- 
advantage in another shape, and throws the whole of this advantage 
into foreign hands. And when the British merchant asks why 
this is done, the only answer is—‘ To maintain the Ex-Lord of the 
Bedchamber, and now Superintendent of the Trade. with China, 
Lorp Narrer, and his necessary establishments in, the East.” 
We will only add, that if the Shipowners and Merchants of Eng- 
land do not revolt at this, they deserve to be swamped. in. the 
China seas, and never more be permitted to hoist the British flag, 
which, however victorious in war, is here obliged to quail and lower 
its lofty pennants before the superior freedom of foreigners’ of 
every Other nation under the sun. 








FURTHER PROOTS OF RUSSIAN BARDARITY TOWARDS TILE: POLES; 


Four young Polish patriots, who ‘had quitted their coutitry wher! her 
cause was lost, but who had ventured to retum to the land they had suffered 
so much for, haye been “ legally” assassinated. They were accused of endea- 
vouring to raise the standard of revolt once more, and. of having committed 
overtacts of treason tothe Imperial Calmuc’s government, What evidence was 
given of their crime we know nothing of, and we cannot place any faith what- 
ever in the pretended summary of their cases givén in the journals of Warsaw, 
which are, of course, only the mere vehicles for whatever the Russian attho« 
rities dictate, either as to facts oropinions. One of the victims ‘was a young 
noble, aged but twenty-three, a native of the province of Masoviay who, dur- 
ing the revolution, served as an officer in the Polish army. . Another was 
Edward Szpeck, a native of Warsaw, only twenty-two years of age, who had 
been a Sub-Lieutenant in the army of the revolution, had fled to France, aud 
returned from the territories of the “ Citizen-King,” where the Poles have 
met with as much persecution from the Government as’ hospitality from the 
govpts. The third was Stephen Gezold, Titular Courisellor, a) native of 

Vilna, aged thirty. Under the revolutionary government he held the past 
of President of the circle of Bialow—had retired to France, and, returned. 
The fourth was Alexander Palinart, a native of the circle of Lisnau, twenty- 
two years of age. Of the “criminal enterpiise” in which those unfortunate 
young men were said to have been erigaged, Zewisza wis described 48 the 
ringleader. Tle was sentenééd to be hanged, and the othet three shot, which 
sentence, being confirmed by the’ governor,’ was carri¢éd imto execution at 
Warsaw, on the 26th of November. ar . wd tiew 
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OBLIGATIONS OF GOVERNMENT TO ABOLISH 
THE LAWS OF QUARANTINE, 





Tue doctrines which relate to epidemic diseases, as embracing 
the interests of every class of the community, from the highest to 
the lowest, are of extraordinary importance to: mankind.’ The 
deeply affect life, health, liberty, morals, science, individual inter- 
course, and the intercourse of nations, commerce, navigation, 
manufactures, food, revenue. There is not a village ora hamlet, 
a ship or a. regiment, an expedition or an armament, a city or a 
fortress, a fleet or an army, a siege or a battle, a war or a campaign, 
whose fate may not depend upon the state of knowledge respecting 
these maladies. It may even decide the issue of negotiations, and 
the destinies of empires. To this source has been owing, at various 
periods, the destruction or failure of powerful fleets and armies, 
eventually determining, not only the fortune of war, but the condi- 
tions of peace, and finally the subjugation or independence of 
nations. 


In Christendom, the unfavourable influence of these maladies 
upon the welfare of nations has been incalculably augmented by 
the operation of the erroneous belief, which has for some centuries 

revailed, respecting their cause, and of the stupendous code of 
egislative, municipal, and international regulations, founded upon 
it, which; on the Gontinent of Europe, have obtained the name of 
‘Sanitary,” and in England that of “ Quarantine Laws.” 


Governments are not only warranted, but required to abolish the 
Laws of Quarantine; upon two grounds, either of which is sepa- 
rately sufficient, and both irresistible. 1. Pestilential contagion 
being ptoved to have no existence, laws to prevent its spreading 
can have no object. 2. In pestilences, whatever be their cause, 
the Quarantine Laws are, in point of fact, invariably found to 
increase sickness and mortality. : 

The first of these’ propositions has been repeatedly demonstrated, 
by every Mega! of proof, positive; negative, analogical, circum- 
stantial aid od absirdum. But as the question of the existence 
of such an agent as pestilential contagion has been mystified with 
almost unprecedented pertinacity, and as the establishment of the 
other proposition alone. affords more than sufficient ground for 
=e ‘the abolition of the Quarantine Laws, the of that 
will be our present object. It is deduced from the history, and 
bills of mortality, of the plagues of London in 1592, 1603, 1626, 
and 1665, together with the recorded phenomena of some other 
VOL. 1V.—=-NO, XXX1Vo ® 
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considerable pestilences. By a fair comparison of the results, in 
pestilences, in which the Quarantine restrictions were, and in 
others in which they were not applied, we arrive at the inevitable 
conclusion that these restrictions invariably increase sickness and 
mortality. 

In the four epidemics mentioned, the first considerable increase 
of mortality took place early in July, and the first sensible decrease 
in August or September. 


In 1592, the number of deaths, in the first week in July, was 
1440; in 1603, 445; in 1625, 1222; and in 1665, 1006; being, 
in 1592, greater than in the same period of 1603, by 995; of 1625, 
by 218; and of 1665, by 434. 

In 1592, the greatest weekly mortality was 1550, on the 11th 
of August; in 1603, 3385, on the Ist of September; in 1625, 
5205, on the 18th of August; and in 1665, 8297, on the 19th of 
September. In the three latter epidemics, the Quarantine Laws 
were, at those periods, in application. 


In 1592, the deaths from plague were to the deaths from all 
other diseases, as 11,503 to 14,383; in 1603, as 30,561 to 6633; 
in 1625, as 35,403 to 16,355; and in 1665, as 68,596 to 28,710. 

Thus, in 1592, the deaths from plague were not quite so nume- 
rous as the deaths from all other diseases; whilst, in 1603, they 
were nearly five times as numerous; in 1625, more than twice as 
numerous; and in 1665, nearly three times as numerous. 

That of 1592 was, at its commencement, a much more fatal 
plague than any of the others mentioned, but was, in its ultimate 
issue, much less destructive, both positively, and relatively to the 
mortality from all other diseases. The Quarantine Laws, not 
having then been introduced into England, were not applied. 

The pestilences of 1603, 1625, and 1665, were, at their com- 
mencement, much less severe, as we have seen, than that of 1592, 
but at their termination, more destructive, in the ratio. of three, 
three and a half, and six and a half, to one, and in the proportions, 
relatively to the mortality from all other diseases, of five, two, and 
three, toone. The Quarantine Laws, first introduced im 1603, 
were enforced in all these pestilences, as rigorously as they ever 
are, or caw be applied. 

The excess of mortality, in those pestilences, in which the 
Quarantine Laws were applied, over that in which they were not 
applied, was, in 1603, 11,408; in 1625, 25,872; in 1665,'71,420; | 
forming a total of 108,700 deaths, attributable, if these coucli- 


sions be correct, principally to the operation of the Quarantine Laws, 
in these three pestilences. ve 


The cause assigned for this excess being presumed to be the 
true one, if these laws had been applied in the epidemic of 1592, 
the mortality, according to the rate of 1603, calculating upon that 
of the first week in July, would be 129,520 ; according to the rate 
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of 1625, 60,480; according to the rate of 1665, 138,240; and 
according to the average of these three rates, 109,413; whereas 
the actual mortality of the epidemic of 1592, in the absence of the 
Quarantine Laws, was only 25,886, being less than one-fourth of 
that average. From these data it is reasonable to conclude, that, 
in pestilences, sickness and mortality are increased, by the opera- 
tion of the Quarantine Laws, at least four-fold. 

The epidemic of 1592, although destructive in its commence- 
ment, was more equable in its progress, earlier in its abatement, 
and ultimately much less fatal than any of the other three pesti- 
lences. The comparative mortality in the first week of July has 
been already stated. From that period to its incipient decline, on 
the 11th of August, the mortality was steady at about 1500 weekly, 
a few under or over. It dates its first abatement from the 11th 
of August, that of 1603 from the Ist of September, that of 1625 
from the 18th of August, and that of 1665 from the 19th of Sep- 
tember. \ 


In 1592, the week. of the most considerable abatement was that 
from the &th to the 15th of September, when the deaths diminished 
by 600, or one-half. The Quarantine Laws were net in operation 
at any period of this pestilence. 

In 1603, the week of the most considerable abatement was that 
from the 15th to the 22d of September, when the deaths dimi- 
nished by 673. Bunt this pestilence continued in force till the 
week ending the 20th of October, when the mortality diminished 
by 546. The Quarantine Laws were applied for the first time in 
England, and continued throughout the malady. 

In 1625, the most considerable abatement of mortality happened 
in the week ending the Ist of September, the diminution being 
944, and the following week 740. In the beginning of September, 
the houses were allowed to be opened. 

In 1665, the greatest abatement happened on the 26th of Sep- 
tember and the 24th of October—viz., 1837 at the first, and 1413 
at the second period. These events happened after the Quarautine 
regulations were abandoned in despair, and free communication 
took place among the people. 

The injurious operation of the Quarantine Laws was particularly 
striking, in. the plague of 1665. There were three remarkable 
periods of that,disease.. The first from November, 1664, to June, 
1665; during which time, there balng no Quarantine restrictions 
employed, the malady made, but a, slow and inconsiderable pro- 
cress, | The second from the beginning of July to the 19th of Sep- 
tember, during which period, the em Laws. being enforced 
with as much rigour as they ever admit of, the disease continued 
to spread with a rapid, decided, and appalling progress. The 
weekly mortality increased by thousands ; on the 25th of July, for 
instance, the inerease of deaths over those of the Peeing week 
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was 1024; on the 8th of August, 1030; on the 15th, 1289; ‘and 
on the 29th, 1908. From the commencement of the operation’ ‘of 
the Sanitary Laws, in the beginning of July, to their discontinuance 
about the 19th of September, the weekly mortality increased from 
1006 to 8297, making a difference of 7291. During the eleven 
weeks that these restrictions were in operation, there perished of 
all diseases, 55,446; giving, if we deduct 300 per week as the 
average of ordinary mortality, 52,146 deaths from plague; of 
which, without exaggeration, 40,000 may be attributed to the joint 
influence of the terror inspired by the belief in contagion, and of 
the operation of the Quarantine Laws. 


The third period includes from the 19th of September to the 
termination of the epidemic. At the former date, when sickness 
and mortality were at the highest, the shutting up of houses, and 
other Sanitary regulations, were abandoned as fruitless, nothing 
being looked for but universal desolation. From that moment, the 
mortality diminished with a rapidity proportioned to that with 
which it had previously increased during their operation, The 
weckly decrease, on the 26th of September, was 1837; on the 
17th of October, 1743; and on the 24th, 1413. From the dis- 
continuance of the Sanitary regulations, about the 19th of Septem- 
ber, to the 14th of November, being eight weeks, the weekly mor- 
tality diminished from 8297 to 905, making a difference of 7392. 
Thus, in eleven weeks, during which the Quarantine Laws were 
enforced, there was an increased weekly mortality of 7291; and, 
in eight weeks, during which they were discontinued, a decreased 
weekly mortality of 7392. This appears to afford a double 
demonstration of their injurious effects. 


Such phenomena are by no means peculiar to the plagues of 
London, but will be found to be common to all the considerable 
epidemics, in which the Sanitary Laws have been employed, and of 
which authentic histories have been preserved, as those of Mar- 
seilles in 1720, of Moscow in 1771, and of Messina, Naples, Noya, 
Cadiz, Barcelona, Tortosa, Palma, Malta, and Gibraltar, at various 
periods. Of these it is sufficient to advert to a few of the most 
important, particularly the great plagues of Marseilles and Moscow. 


In Marseilles, in 1720, sickness and mortality kept regularly 
increasing, from early in July to late in September, the Sanitary 
Laws being in full operation. Previous to the middle of Septem- 
ber, there was even a question of burning the city. During a month 
of that period, the average deaths exceeded a thousand a day. It 
was when the mortality was at the height, when all precautions 
were abandoned in despair, when the shops were opened for the 
supply of the public, and when religious processions were resorted 
to, by which the people were brought together in masses, that the 
pestilence began immediately to abate, continuing regularly to 
decrease until its final cessation. ! 


In Moscow, in 1771, the usual Sanitary precautions being es- 
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tablished, mortality continued regularly to increase from two hun- 
dred, daily towards the end of July, to four hundred by the 
middle of August, to six hundred towards the end of the same 
month, to seven hundred at the beginning of September, a few 
days afterwards to eight hundred, and successively to a thousand, 
On the evening of the 5th of September, the people rose, broke 
open the hospitals, put an end to the Quarantine restrictions, and 
restored the religious ceremonies used for the sick. The Quarantine 
restrictions were not reimposed ; and the ravages of the pestilence 
abated with as much rapidity, as they had previously increased, 
under their operation. 


Thus, in all the great pestilences mentioned, (and the facts are 
of general application,) sickness and mortality, during the operation 
of the Quarantine Laws, rapidly increased, and, upon their aban- 
donment, as rapidly diceioisoed” In that of London, in. 1603, in 
which those restrictions were employed throughout, the sickness con- 
tinued longer than in those of 1625 and 1665, when they were dis- 
continued at the height of the disease. Vrom these facts we are 
entitled to conclude, that, in the former case, when the malady 
declined and ceased, it was in defiance of these restrictions. 


In Casal Curmi, in Malta, in 1813, ¢ the inhabitants being cor- 
doned round, walled in, and even locked within their. respective 
dwellings,’ the sickness continued with the utmost severity for 
several months after it had ceased in all other parts of the island, 
and until the inhabitants had almost all perished. 

In Noya, in Italy, a pestilence was prolonged in 1815, for up- 
wards of twelve months, under the strictest operation of the Qua- 
rantine Laws. 


Seeing that the effects of the operation of the Quarantine Laws, 
in the months of July, August, and September, have been .in- 
variably to inerease the ravages of pestilence, to believe that, in 
‘other months of the year, they would produce contrary effects, by 
preventing the commencement, arresting the progress, or mitigating 
the severity of these calamities, would be absurd and irrational ‘in 
no ordinary degree. Accordingly, the facts are found to be noto- 
tiously otherwise. Pia 

In Gibraltar, for instance, in 1813, although the place had been, 
for several months previously, in strict Quarantine, and a board of 
health was almost daily sitting; on accoent of the plague of Malta, 
the fever commenced at the usual epidemic season, and observed 
the usual course. | 


At Barceloneta, in 1821, iti seven days from the period’ of iin- 
posing the Sanitafy restrictions, the daily mortality increased’ pte- 
cisely eighteen-fold. Crk a 3 


At Barcelona, in the same year, the sickness and mortality, kept 
regularly and rapidly increasing, under the operation of the Quaran- 
tine Laws, until they attained their highest degree. At length, 
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the people, disbelieving, from the evidence of their proper senses, 
the alleged utility of these restrictions, began to manifest unequi- 
vocal symptoms of insubordination; upon which, the matter 
threatening to become serious, the precautions were abandoned, 
and the disease abated, and ceased at the usual time, and in the 
usual manner. 


In Tortosa, in Spain, in 1821, upon the rumour of the breaking 
out of the yellow fever in Barcelona, the Sanitary Laws being 
imposed with unusual rigour, several weeks before any case of pes- 
tilence occurred in that city, the disease raged with almost unpre- 
cedented severity, even to the depopulation of the place. 

It appears generally, from the evidence of history, that those 
pestilences, in which the Sanitary Laws have been applied, have 
been much more destructive than those which had afflicted the 
same cities, previous to their use. 

It is also in evidence, that, during pestilences, the multitude, 
instead of manifesting prejudices in favour of Sanitary Laws, 
have frequently shown themselves exceedingly hostile to these 
restrictions. 

All these observations apply to yellow fever, and other epidemics, 
as well as to the plague of the Levant. 

The conclusion, then, is irresistible, that Quarantine Laws do 
not prevent the spread of disease; and being useless as well as 
expensive they ought to be abolished. 








TAXATION OF ENGLAND AND WALES, FROM THE REIGN OF WILLIAM I. 
TO WILLIAM IV. 


Annual | Annual 

Rulers. Taxation. | Zulers. Taxation. 
William T. . . . . . £400,000 | Edward 1V. . . . 

William II... . 350,000 | Edward V. . . } ‘£100,000 
Henry I. . ‘ 300,000 Richard HI. . .. 

Stephen . 400,000 


Henry 1. 200,000 , Henry VIII, . . - . 800,000 
Richard [. 150,000 Edward VI. . . » 2. 400,0:0 
JOUR «5 80, 6 m *, ORE LE oe eo « ,450,000 


. 250,000 | Henry VIL... 


Henry WP. . . . . . 80,000} Elizabeth . . .°. ,. 500,000 
Edward foo... . 150,000| JamesT. . . . . . 600,000 
Edward Il...) . 4). 100,000! CharlesI. . . . .). 895,819 
Edward iil... . . . . 150,039 | Commonwealth . . « 1,517,247 
Richard JI. . 2. . 6s 180,000) Charles IL. . « « «4,800,000 
Henry 1V. .« « « « . 100,000; James II. . . . + « 2,000,000 
Henry V.. «6 + .¢ oj; 76,048 | Willigm TTT.» 2 10 «©  dldasgeo 
Henry VI. . - 64,976 William IV. . 2. « 43,758,990 

















MR. BUCKINGHAM’S TOUR.—BEVERLEY—RIPON 
—SCARBOROUGH—YORK. 





Iw following up the narrative of this Tour, as given in the last 
Number of the Tuc Pantiamentary Reviewer, F find the ma 
terials so accumulated, from the number of places visited, and 
the rapidity of their succession, as to require the greatest ¢conden- 
sation to bring them into any reasonable limits. The outline niust 
be therefore sketched with an equal rapidity, and many of the 
details deferred till more time and space shall admit of their being 
more minutely pourtrayed. 


On leaving Hull, at the latter end of September, I proceeded 
to the neighbouring town of Beverley, where I was cordially re- 
ceived by triends whose acquaintance I had had the pleasure to 
make upon a former occasion, and whose esteem forme appeared 
not to have diminished in the least degree by my absence. “The 
extent of the public interest manifested in the cause which first 
brought me here is so remarkable, as to deserve to be recorded, 
especially when taken in connexion with the circumstances and 
history of the town. For a long series of years Beverley had been 
represented in Parliament by one Whig and one Tory member, the 
latter being sometimes assisted by the interest of the corporation, 
and sometimes standing alone or independent of their support. 
Of the latter class, was that excellent and honourable individual, 
Sir Charles Forbes, who contested his seat for Beverley, soon after 
his return trom India, at an expense of nearly 20,000/., and sat for 
it with great satisfaction to the town, having left behind him, loug 
after his ceasing to represent it, a character for munificence, jis- 
tice, and benevolence, of which the noblest peer in the realm 
might be proud. In the progress of events, however, the Re- 
formers of Beverley became more numerous and more powerful, 
and their choice of Mr. Sykes and Mr. Marshall giving them 
additional strength, it went on inereasing, till at the last eléction, 
under the Reform Bill, when the householders came to add. their 
force to the more liberal of the freemen, they were enabled to re- 
turn two liberal members, one of them a Catholic gentleman resi- 
dent in the neighbourhood, the Hon. Mr. Langdale, whose partia- 
mentary conduct has confirmed the excellence of their choice. 

Still, with all this progress of liberal opinion, for which the town 
is largely indebted to the powerful and persevering exertions of one 
of its most liberal residents, Mr. Sandwith, a medical gentleman, 
not less admired for the extent of his attainments, and the refine- 
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ment of his taste as a philosopher and a scholar, than esteemed for 
his professional skill, and beloved for bis hospitality and urbanity 
to all, Beverley was not a town in which any great proportion of 
its inhabitants would be likely to feel a great interest in the opening 
of the trade to India and China, the subject which brought, me 
there on the first occasion of my visiting it, little more than a year 
ago. Its whole population does not exceed 6000 persons; and 
among these there are none who are engaged either in shipping, 
commerce, or manufactures: the great bulk of the gentry being’ 
persons living on their rents as landlords, or on interest or annuis 
ties as fundholders, and the rest being made up of smaller trades- 
men, living by supplying the upper classes with their goods : and 
the whole forming as quiet and retired a country town as can any 
where be met with in the remotest provinces of England. 

When the first proposition was made for me to deliver a Course 
of Lectures there on the Countries of the East, those who were the 
most competent to form a judgment on the subject, thought that it 
would be difficult to assemble twenty persons out of all the town. 
The attempt was made, however, by taking the theatre for the pur- 
pose, and the result was such as to surprise all; for on the very 
first evening the number who attended exceeded two hundted, 
chiefly in the boxes, and of the principal society of the place ; and 
the audience in all parts of the house went on nightly augmenting, 
till on the last day of the week, the numbers present were six hundred 
and fifty-two, every part of the theatre being then crowded, and 
the stage covered with seats for the surplus numbers, while 
between two and three hundred were said to have gone away 
without being able to obtain admission for want of room. As 
compared, therefore, with the population of the place, the at- 
tendance at Beverley, where no local interest could have excited 
attention to the opening of the trade with the eastern world, was 
far greater than even at Hull, where the shipping and mercantile 
classes, were largely concerned in the issue. At the Theatre Royal 
of Hull (the largest theatre, it is said, in all the provincial towns) 
the number who attended my last lecture was one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-two persons, but the population of Hull ex- 
ceeds sixty thousand; making, therefore, the proportion of about 
one in every thirty-two of the whole popeiaion, At the theatre 
at Beverley there were six hundred and fifty-two persons present, 
to say nothing of those who were obliged to go away, and its 
population being about six thousand, this gives a proportion of 
about one in every nine of the whole population, man, woman, and 
child—a proportion altogether unparalleled in the recollection of 
any man residing in the place. 

My second visit was to the full as cordially received as the first, 
and the only regret was that my stay could not be prolonged more 
than the two evenings on which I had undertaken to deliver the 
outlines, for they were. scarcely more, of a short Course on Po- 
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litical Science, which were, however, so well received, that the fol- 
lowing were the terms in which they were spoken of by the paper 
in which they were reported : 
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The inhabitants of Beverley were on Tuesday honoured by a visit, fom 
Mr. Buckingham, who delivered a lecture on Political Science to a numerous 
and most respectable audience in the public theatre. Any expectations that 
might have been raised by the extraordinary eloquence and talents displayed 
by this gentleman, on a former occasion, in the graphic eee Fe of his 
various Travels in the Eastern World, where, to use the words of Lord Byron, 
‘this soul drank in the sunbeams,” were more than realized by his successful 
efforts in the new field of political disquisition and argument, Iis luminous 
views, lucid arrangement, concisé and consecutive trains of reasoning, ads 
mirable propriety of expression, and easy yet fascinating delivery, rivetted 
the attention of his auditors for two successive hours; an attention only 
broken by those bursts of approbation, which, for fear of interraption, they 
seemed reluctant to bestow, and which they could not possibly repress. All 
parties seemed surprised and delighted ; the Tories to find. liberal opinions. 
not so shocking and revolting, as they had been taught to believe by their 
grandmothers; and the Whigs to perceive, that in the midst of his noblest 
aspirations for universal liberty, the lecturer ever kept within the bounds of 
reason, and manifested a due regard for the existing institutions and customs 
of the country —Hull Rockingham. 


My stay in Beverley was on each occasion too short to enable 
me to do more than take a rapid glance at its exterior. As a 
retired country town it is one of the neatest, cleanest, and pret- 
tiest in England. But it is so quiet that in many parts of it the 
grass is Seen growing up between the pavement for want of being 
trodden down by the intercourse of foot-passengers; and on some 
occasions Tf saw several of the streets through which I passed so 
destitute of people, that a cannon-ball might have been safely 
discharged at one end, and swept the whole length of the street to 
the other, without the least risk of wounding a single human being, 
The principal object of beauty in the town 1s the Minster, a build- 
ing of the reign of Henry the Seventh, and once endowed as an 
abbey, but stripped of its possessions and funds by Henry the 
Eighth; and again re-endowed in later times, on a more moderate 
scale, as a collegiate church only, having, as 1 understood, at 
present a revenue only of about 8007. a year, out of which are 
paid three perpetual curates, the choristers, organist, &c., not any 
of whom, therefore, receives a larger salary than 2001, a year, an 
the greater number not more than 100/. Notwithstanding this 
moderate scale of endowment, no cathedral service could be better 
conducted. ‘The choral establishment is efficient and complete— 
the whole building in perfect repair, and I never remember to have 
heard more eloquent or impressive discourses than those delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Ramsay, an assistant curate, and by the Rev. Mr. 
Colttnan, the principal of the perpetual curates, during the two 
occasions of my attending divine service there. 


As a specimen of Gothic architecture, the Minster of Beverle 
may, I think, rank as one of the finest in England. It is smaller 
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than the great edifices of York Minster, Westminster Abbey, and 
the cathedrals of Canterbury, Winchester, Lincoln, &c. But 
it appeared to me more beautiful than either—that of York alone, 
perhaps, excepted—and it is kept in such excellent repair, that 
every part of it seems as perfect as when it first came out of the 
builders’ hands, On this subject I learnt that there was a sepa- 
rate fund arising from some specific endowment, expressly devoted 
to its repairs ; and that this being rather more ample than the wear 
of the building required, it had lain for two or three years accu- 
mulating, till an oceasion should arise to call for its use. In the 
interim, however, the dignitary of the church, in whose province 
or diocese it lay, claimed these accumulated funds as bis own, and 
actually received them: to prevent which appropriation im future, 
the principal curate came to the wise resolution of expending the 
endowment annually in repairs, whether they were needed or not; 
and consequently every stone of the Minster is now replaced when- 
ever the slightest symptom of decay appears, and every angle, and 
every ornament of the building, is kept in the most perfect repair. 
The Percy shrine, which is within the Minster, is accounted one of 
the finest in Europe, and both it and the screen are exquisitely 
beautiful. In short, taken in the whole, it may be regarded as 
one of the finest and most perfect specimens of Minster archi- 
tecture in existence. 

From Beverley I proceeded to Scarborough, where I arrived: on 
the 7th of October, and gave a Course of Six Lectures on the 
Countries of the East, in the Town-hall, to a highly respectable 
but not a very numerous audience, the number never exceeding 
two hundred inall. The season for strangers visiting Scarborough 
was drawing to a close, and the resident inhabitants are not gene- 
rally of the class remarkable for their desire for information, except 
it be of a nature that can be turned to account in the advancement 
of their immediate personal interests. Here, however, as at 
Beverley, the progress of liberal opinions had been remarkable of 
late; and under the Reform Bill the inhabitants of the town had 
returned two liberal members, Sir John Johnstone, and Sir George 
Cayley, though it had heretofore, under the constituency of a 
close corporation, been a pocket borough of the Mulgrave family, 
and was for a very long period represented by General Phipps and 
the Right Hon. Charles Manners Sutton, the present Speaker of 
the House of Commons, two decided Tories. 


Independently of its attractions as a watering-place for the 
greater part of the county of York, Scarborough is a highly m- 
teresting spot. The approach to it from the south, through Brid- 
lington, or Burlington, as it is called, and Filey Bay, is exceedingly 
pee and agreeable; and the first view of the town of Scar- 

orough, standing snugly sheltered in a hollow of the land, with 
its fine old castle towering upon the promontory that overhangs 
the pier—its bridge across the vale near the beach, and the 
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general aspect of the whole, is as interesting a picture as the most 
fastidious could desire to look upon. The town itself has the in- 
convenience of being exceedingly steep in its ascent from the sea, 
making the principal streets very hilly, and the passage to the 
higher parts ef the town from the beach fatiguing. But as air 
and exercise are the chief remedies sought by the visiters who 
come here in search of health and relaxation during the summer, 
this is, perhaps, rather a benefit than an evil, as compelling a 
degree of exercise which on a more level ground it would be difficult 
to excite. The castle is in a complete state of ruin. Its founda- 
tion goes back to near the time of the Norman invasion ; and its 
walls shew great strength of structure. The walk is not more than 
half a mile from the town, and the view is worth the going ten 
times as far to enjoy. From the greensward of the old glacis, or 
open space east of the castle towards the sea, the view is extensive, 
and full of grandeur as well as beauty: the great promontory of 
Flamborough Head bounding it on the south, Robin Hood’s Bay 
being visible in the north, and a fine line of coast lying within the 
castle point to the west—with a commanding view of the town of 
Scarborough in its hollow valley—the pier with its sheltered ship- 
ping—the long line of sandy beach—the boats and moving objects 
of the scene, forming altogether a most pleasing combination. 

One of the most interesting objects of the town, however, and 
which no visiter at Scarborough should omit to see, isa Maseum 
construeted under the direction of Mr. William Smith, who is 
justly called “the Father of English Geology,” and jointly super- 
intended by himself and Mr. Robert Dunn, a surgeon of Scarbo- 
rough, who acts as secretary, but who is, in truth, the chief director 
of the institution. The neighbourhood of Scarborough and Whitby, 
and, indeed, nearly the whole of the east coast of Yorkshire, 
abounds with fossil remains of the greatest variety and the highest 
interest. It was their abundance which first drew the attention of 
Mr. Smith to their study; and through a long life of some fifty 
years, which he had devoted to it, he had walked many hundred 
thousand miles, collected many thousand specimens, and out of 
all made. an arrangement and classification of his materials and 
researches, which enabled him to simplify the science of Geology, 
so.as to make it intelligible in a very short space of time to the 
meanest capacity. He had devoted a whole life to this one pur- 
suit, and expended a private fortune of more than 10,000/. in 
promoting it; and he is now, in his old age, rewarded with an 
annuity of 100/. a year, obtained for him, through the influence 
of Lord Morpeth, from the present ministry. 

The Museum itself is a circular building, of about fifty feet dia- 
meter in its exterior, composed of two stories, crowned by a cupola 
or dome, lizhted from the top. Inthe lower part are contained the 
Jarger specimens of the fossil remains, and the offices of the 
attendants; while in the upper, arranged in the most simply 
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beautiful, yet scientific and explanatory manner, are specimens of 
all the different strata of the earth, in,all their varied formations, 
beginning with the primitive rocks, and so passing upward through 
the secondary formations, and latest deposits; with fossil speci- 
mens of all the animal and vegetable remains found in each... In 
addition to this, there are a number of very rich and, beautiful 
specimens of minerals, birds, fishes, insects, &c. ;. but the great 
charm of the collection, and that in which it stands unrivalled, is 
the rich treasure of geological and fossil specimens—all found in 
the county of York—and the simplicity, beauty, and eflectiveness 
of their arrangement, which reflect the highest credit on Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Dunn, and the directors of the institution, The whole cost 
of the building, I learnt, was under 2000/., and of the collection 
under 3000/.; and I should conceive that in every town ,in 
England of the same, or larger population thaa Scarborough, 
which hardly exceeds, perhaps, 10,000 inhabitants, 5000/. could 
not be more usefully expended than in building and_ storing a 
similar Museum for the gratification of the stranger, and the daily 
and hourly instruction and delight of the residents themselves. 

I left Scarborough on the 14th of October, having passed a 
most agreeable week there, and proceeded through Malton to 
York, passing through a rich and agreeable country, and from 
thence on to Ripon, to which place I had been invited by some of 
the liberal party, who were anxious to hear some information about 
the countries of the East. The circumstances attending this visit 
are too curious to be passed over without mention. A list haying 
been put in circulation by some of the leading Whigs in Ripon,.to 
ascertain whether a sufficient audience could be collected to. war- 
vant my undertaking a journey to visit them, the anger of the 
Tors was excited to such a degree, that some predicted. the list 
would never be suthciently filled to induce me to come ;. others 
weut a step further, by declaring that L, should not, come; and 
others, in order to go beyond their neighbours, added, that I dared 
not come. This, of course, had. precisely, the opposite efiect. to 
that which it was intended to produce. The Whigs were. stimu- 
lated to greater exertions to obtain additions, to their list;, and the 
moment it was communicated to me that this, course was; pursued 
by the Tories, I determined to show them that I dared, defeat their 
predictions. We arrived at Ripon about.one o'clock. from: York; 
and diving in a post-chaise up to the door of the principal inn, 
the Unicorn, we were shown into the best apartments, and intended 
to have taken up our abode there for, the, week... The only, large 
room suited to the comfortable, accommodation, ofa. numerous 
meeting, was one newly-built in this inn; anda; negotiation haying 
been concluded for its use, and the whole arrangement complete, 
the gentleman who was with me, Mr, Earle, one of the pringipal 
surgeons of the town, happened to address me by name, a hich 


caused the landlord to hesitate, and ultimately to request. that, he 
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might have time allowed him to consult his wife before he finally 
decided on the terms’ on which’ the room was to be let. This was 
accorded to him; and after waiting for about half an hour, the 
wife came to say, that though both her husband and herself could 
have no possible objection to my occupation of the room, yet that 
as the house belonged to Miss Lawrence, of Studleigh Park, and 
was supported chiefly by her interest with the Tories, they should 
place themselves in great peril by affording any accommodation to 
Reformers, of whom they understood I was one; and though the 
lectures to be given were those relating to Egypt, Palestine, and 
other Scriptural Countries of the East, and had not the most 
remote connexion with politics, yet as they were to be given by a 
gentleman known publicly to be a Reformer, they dared not risk 
the displeasure of Miss Lawrence and the Tories by affording me, 
even if paid for, the use of a room for the descriptions of the coun- 
tries named. The result was, that I was obliged to commence the 
Course in the reading-room or library of a society of gentlemen, by 
whom it was freely tendered for use; but this proving too small, 
the remainder of the Course was given in a room at the Bull inn, 
which, by close packing, was made to answer the purpose tole- 
rably well. 


The Course proceeded with such increasing numbers and ‘such 
general satisfaction, that, at its close, it was resolved that I should 
return in the course of the following week from York; to deliver a 
single Political Lecture on the duties of Representatives and Elec- 
tors, the evils of nomination Boroughs, of which Ripon had so long 
been one, and the necessity of still farther improvements ‘in the 
Reform Bill, to give Electors their full enjoyment of the franchise, 
and power to use it safely as well as independently, without injury to 
their fortunes or their prospects in life. To give greater importance 
to this Lecture, a number of individuals were invited from’ the 
neighbourhood to attend it; a special Reporter was’ sent for to 
Leeds, who came over to take notes of the whole, and a very 
copious report was published in the Leeds Mercury, the paper 
that has by far'the largest circulation in that and almost every 
other part of the county of York. The Lecture was more fully 
attended than either of the preceding ones; and thus the Tories 
had’, as it were, * heaped coals of fire on their own heads,” and 
brought down upon themselves a discomfiture and defeat, of which 
they were themselves the chief authors; for, had’ they made ‘no 
opposition to my conting to Ripon, to deliver the Oriental Course, 
that probably would have been the end of my labours; but having 
provoked resistance, they tiow found themselves the objects of ridi- 
cale ‘and scorn, by the very triumph which they had’so largely 
aided the Reformers to achieve. 
~My stay at Ripon was rendered exceedingly agreeable by the 
friendly hospitalities with which I was entertained, and by the at- 
tentions shown me, by Mr. Staveley, one of the Reform Members 
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for Ripon ; Mr. Knowles, a gentleman of fortune, residing near the 
town; Dr. Paley, a descendant of the celebrated philosopher and 
divine; Mr. Earle, Mr. Williamson, Mr, Fisher, and others of the 
resident families. 

The town of Ripon is very agreeably situated, and im a rich, 
fertile, and beautiful part of the country. It stands between two 
rivers, the Ure and the Skell, over the former of which is a 
stone bridge, on Roman arches, leading into the town, nearly 
800 feet in length; and in approaching it from the south, it has a 
fine appearance, standing on an eminence, with a gentle ascent to 
it from all sides round. The town is very ancient, havmg: been 
the seat of a monastery as carly as the year 661, of which St. Wil« 
frid was made abbot in 663. To this monastery King Athelstan 
gave, by charter, the privilege of being a sanctuary for crimes of 
every description, and extended that privilege to a mile distant on 
every side from the monastery itself; and in all cases made the 
simple “ yea and nay” of the men of Ripon equal to an oath from 
other men. The present Collegiate Church, or Minster of Ripon, 
as it is called, occupies a spot near the elder building, and bears 
the date of 1140, when it was erected by Thurston, Archbishop of 
York. It was afterwards much injured, and subsequently repaired 
and enlarged, and was correspondingly endowed : but at the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries under Henry the Eighth, the revenues were 
seized by the Crown. In the time of James the First, however, the 
Church was re-endowed as a Collegiate establishment, with a Dean, 
Prebendaries, &c., as it still continues, with a full choral band for 
the performance of cathedral service. The external appearance of 
the editice is dull and heavy, compared with the light and. beau- 
tiful Minster of Beverley; and in the interior, the only objeets 
that excite much admiration are the beautiful carved work over 
the stal's, which is admitted to be among the best executed of its 
kind. The service performed there on the Sunday on which I 
attended, was as cold and forbidding as the building seemed gloomy 
and uninviting; and neither the eloquence of the preacher, nor 
the fervour of the audience, seemed to betoken any great zeal of 
devotion. It may be added, that among the grotesque ornaments 
with which the monks of the olden time thought proper to adorn 
the walls of the church, is the figure of a hog, standing on its two 
hind legs, playing on a bagpipe, with young pigs dancing to the 
sound of the music ! 

The town of Ripon is small, the population being about 5000 
only. It is, however, clean, and generally well built. The great; 
sjuare or narket-place is a spacious and mposing quadrangle, of 
about 300 feet on each side, the principal shops and. inns, being’ 
nere; as well as the Town-hall. and. Assembly-room, built by.) 
Mr. Wyatt, which has an loni¢e front, in good, taste ; and .in -the 
centre of the square stands an obelisk, 90 feet in height, crowred 
by the arms of Ripon, which are a bugle-hora (alluding to a, cuss, 
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tom which will be hereafter mentioned) and a spur rowel, for the 
manufacture of which Ripon was once famous. 


The town was first incorporated by King Alfred, and the muni- 
cipal authority was then vested in a public officer, called Vigila- 
rius or Wakeman, which was the Saxon title, aided by twelve 
elders, and twenty-four councilmen. One of the principal duties of 
this officer was to cause a horn to be blown at nine o’cloek eve 
evening ; and if any inhabitant of the town should be robbed after 
that hour, or his house be broken into, the amount of loss was to 
be made good by the funds of the imbhabitants at large; and 
although this practice of restitution has long since been discon- 
tinued, the horn is still continued.to be blown nightly at the ap- 
pointed hour, before the dwelling of the Mayor, as a part of. the 
service rendered to his official dignity—the horn-blower being paid 
an annual salary for his pains. 


Ripon was represented in Parliament as far back as the time of 
Edward I.; but the burgage tenures being chiefly the property of 
Miss Lawrence, of Studleigh Park, to whom they descended from 
her ancestors, the Members have always been the nominees of the 
person who possessed this domain, One of these, William Aislabie, 
Esq., sat as its representative for a period of sixty years, as re- 
corded in an inscription on the pedestal of the obelisk, set up in 
the market-place, under the mayoralty of the Hon. Frederick 
Robinson (the present Earl of Ripon), who himself represented the 
Borough for several years. The first-named Member must, how- 
ever, have entered the House at 21, and sat till 81, to have filled 
up the measure of his sixty years—the one period of life being as 
much too early as the other is undoubtedly teo late for any man 
to sit as a representative of the people in a popular assembly. 


For an entire century, before the passing of the Reform Bill, 
there had never been a contest in Ripon; and Miss Lawrence, 
therefore, felt herself robbed, as it were, of to her a most profitable 
privilege, that of either putting in any two members she chose, on de- 
manding a good price for the seats when the members were not of 
her own choice. During all this while, however, the principles of 
Reform had been making progress, as may be proved from the 
following facts: At the great County Election in 1807, there 
were only three men of Ripon who voted for Lord Milton, the 
liberal candidate. At the County Election in 1825, when Lord 
Milton and Mr. John Marshall, of Leeds, were elected, thirty 
men of Ripon gave in their names to go to York, to vote for these 
Members, free of expense, At the County Election m 1831, 
when Lord Morpeth and Mr. Ramsden were returned, fifty men 
of Ripon gave in their names to! go to York, to vote for these 
Members, free of éxpense, and’ further agreed to subscribe the 
necessary funds for conveying there thirty-seven others, making 
eighty-seven in-all, ‘And im the first election under the Reform 
Bill, two liberal’ candidates; Mr. Staveley and Mr. Crompton, 
were returned by a hard contest, the numbers being—For the 
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liberal candidates, 168; for.the nominees of Miss Lawrence, 
General D'Albiac, 162, and. Mr. Markham, 159... Great. efforts 
are making by Miss Lawrence and her adherents to. recover: her 
lost ground by building up cow-sheds and tenements: in small 
plots of ground near the town, to increase the number of her 
vassal voters; so that, unless a great change take place in some 
of the clauses of the Reform Bill, Ripon will soon become a 
rotten borough again. 

There was formerly a manufacture of woollen cloth here, which 
was extensive before the time of Henry the Eighth: but in about 
the year 1500, it was carried to Halifax by a Mr. Waterhouse; and 
has never since revived. There is a navigable canal; called the 
Ure Navigation, which brings merchandise to the town from Hull, 
York, &c., in boats of about thirty tons; and conveys back lead, 
butter, and other produce of the district, in return. 


At the time of the plague raging in London in 1405, Henry the 
Fourth came to Ripon, and remained there some time, to avoid 
the contagion: and two other Sovereigns, James the First and 
Charles the First, also visited it. Among other personages, who 
are named as doing Ripon this honour, is the celebrated Drunken 
Barnaby, who records his visits and their object, by saying, in, his 
quaint and doggrel Latin verse, that he came here in search of 
cheap horses, shich he bought and took to other parts, that he 
might sell themdear; but instead of the modern method of jockey- 
ing, by placing ginger under their tails, his mode of giving therm 
vivacity, spirit, and motion, was to introduce live eels into’ their 
belties. a 


During our stay at Ripon T was glad to avail myself of a fayour- 
able day to visit Studleigh Park, which is only a distance of three 
miles from the town, and is open to strangers during certain, hours 
of the day. In this excursion we were joined by two friends from 
Belfast, Mr. and Miss Grimshaw, who, haying heard of our being 
in Ripon while they were at Leeds, had come over from thence for 
the purpose of attending the lectures and seeing the neighbour- 
hood. We met also at the park, a very agreeable young party of 
Quakers from York, with whom we soon became acquainted, and 
this appeared to give additional pleasure to each, pant » 


The park is, I think, one of the most beautiful that: I have. seem: 
in England. It is favoured by nature, in its variety, of. surface, , 
and fine situation; but, it is. greatly, improved. by, art;,,and | the 
combination of the two appeared tome perfect. The trees of all 
descriptions are the finest specimens of their kind, the views are ex- 
tensive and varied, the water is delightfully intermingled with 
tlie wood , and it appeared to me that the temples, obelisks, sta-, 


tuts, towers, and lawns; were neither, more nor. fewer than Pate 
be 


nécvessdry to completé thé combination of landscape, architec Ue,” 
and sculpture, and that, as a°whdJe, it was supéreminently. heau- 
tiful. at rar MIL tes ich fii, 2 BETTER FS F535 i ake é 


In addition to the great variety of charming objects which the 
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park itself presents, the crowning ornament is the ruined pile called 
Fountains Abbey, which lies in a romantic dell, overhung in some 
places by rocky cliffs, and terminating one of the richest views that 
can be imagined, when seen from what is called Anne of Boleyn’s 
seat. The foundation of this abbey goes back to the year 1132, 
when Thurston was Archbishop of York. The history of the early 
monks is romantic enough. In search of poverty and austerity 
it is said they first lived under some trees, which are still shown 
near the abbey. But in process of time these same lovers of po- 
verty became so rich that at the peer of the dissolution of the 
monasteries under Henry the Eighth, their plate alone was valued 
at, upwards of 700/. of the then current coin of the realm, while 
they had besides 2356 horned cattle, 1326 sheep, 86 horses, and 
a large store of grain; and the last abbot but one, William 
Thirske, was hanged at Tybura with Sir John Bulmer and others, 
in 1537, for stirring up,religious commotions. A letter of one of 
the priests, Layton, states that this abbot kept no less, than six, mis+ 
tresses, and was notorious, not merely for feasting and. carousing, 
for in that most other abbots freely indulged, of which the remains of 
the kitchens and sculleries bear tolerable evidence, but for, steal- 
ing the plate, jewels, &c. of the abbey, and appropriating the pro« 
ceéds to his own private use, The dissolution of such receptacles 
of ctime as these, seemed, therefore, loudly called for. 

The ruined abbey isa noble and imposing object from. every 
point of view; but, it is not until the visiter.is, actually within its 
walls and beneath, its roof that he is enabled to form, an.accurate 
conception of its size, some few particulars of which deserve men 
tion. The length of the nave is 200 feet, of the sanctum, sangto- 
rum 131, of the refectory 108, of the, cloisters 270, and of the 
whole church 358. The tower is 166 feet high, and isa magnifi- 
cent structure. The east window is one of the largest and finest 
I éver, remember to have seen, the breadth being,23 feet,,and the. 
height upwards of 50; the groined pillars are also very fine; and 
the cloisters, which resemble in their shape and structure the crypt 
under St. Stephen's Chapel, which forms the present dining-room 
of the Speaker of the House of Commons, is one of the most perfect 
specimens of those long, dim, pillared aisles, to be found in Europe. 
No traveller should visit Ripon without seeing Studleigh Park and 
Fountaits Abbey, which are each worth a journey of fifty miles to 
enjoy and few persotis T coticeive would visit erther once, with- 
out ‘desiring to repeat their visit at some fatute time. ahi 

From Ripon we returned, to York, where I delivered a Course of 
six Lettres inthe Theatre, Royal, on,the Countries of the East, 
which were tolerably well attended, and especially by members of 
thé Society of Friends, During our stay in the city T had the, 
pleastre to make the acquaintance of several of that intelligent and 
philadithiropic class, who are eyer among the foremost in their support 
of al undertakings of an intellectual, moral, or benevolent descrip- 
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tion; and through the kindness and hospitality of Mr. Hornor, 
Mr. Allis, Mr. Spence, and others, our stay here was rendered 
peculiarly agreeable. 

To a stranger, who visits York for the first time (though this 
was the fifth or sixth time of my having passed through it) the feel- 
ing is generally one of disappointment. Its high antiquity as a 
strong fortification and princely abode of the Romans, its having 
been the occasional seat of royalty to Britons, its ecclesiastical dig- 
nity as the see of an archbishop, its celebrated cathedral, and its 
being the metropolis of the largest and richest county in all Eng- 
land, lead to the expectation of finding a large and fine city. But 
instead of this, the traveller enters a small, straggling, ill-built town, 
with narrow streets, still narrower pavements, and such an aspect 
of ancient inconvenience in the threading lanes, courts, and allies 
of the place, as throws him back several centuries in the history of 
civic architecture and municipal arrangements. ‘This effect ‘is 
heightened by the great number of churches that meet the eye in 
every direction, some of them perhaps the oldest and the smallest 
in England, and many of them among the worst built, but the 
whole overtopped by the immense pile and lofty towers of amag- 

‘nificent cathedral, large enough to contain at least a dozen of the 
smaller churches beneath its ample roof. 


In the midst, however, of all these narrow streets, mean 
houses, and mazy labyrinths of lanes, there are some noble mo- 
dern as well as ancient buildings, the splendour of which only 
seryes to increase, by their contrast, the appearance of ti be- 
tokened by the others. Among these may be mentioned the 
Assembly-rooms, and the Festival Concert-room, which adjoin 
each other, and are both near the Theatre, not far from the Minster, 
and nearly in the centre of the town; they are among the finest 
buildings of the kind in England. The vestibule to. the former is 
a beautiful specimen of architectural taste; and the grand As- 
sembly-room is an antique Egyptian hall, after one of Palladio’s 
designs, and of noble dimensions, being 112 feet by 40, and 40 
in height. The Concert-room is 95 feet in length, 60 in breadth, 
and 45 feet high, and will seat in the lower floor seventeen hun- 
dred persons ; while at the one end is a gallery that will seat four 
hundred persons, and at the other is the orchestra, capable of 
containing one hundred and forty-four performers. ‘The whole 
suite of rooms is superior in spaciousness of accommodation and 
elegance of style to any that I remember in England, and yét the 

whole cost is said not to have exceeded 10,000/, 

The Guildhall also is a fine old Gothic building, of, the date of 
1446—it being 96 feet long, 43 feet wide, and 30 feet high, and 
has no superior in the kingdom, There are besides, some Public 
Libraries, Subscription News-rooms ; the Mansion House for -the 
residence of the Lord Mayor, as he is called, York being the only 
city besides London that gives this title to its. Chief Magistrate, 
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with this distinction on the side of York, that the title of Lady 
was formerly borne by the Mayoress after the period of her Lord’s 
mayoralty was over, which custom was expressed in the lines— 

Tie is a Lord for a year and a day, 

But she is a Lady for ever and aye. 
York Castle, the County Hall, the County Jails and Prisons, 
Clifford’s Tower, &c., are all noble and imposing edifices; and the 
area of the Castle Yard, where the Elections for the County are 
held, is a spacious square, which it is computed will contain 
thirty thousand persons. The city walls remain to a considerable 
extent, and give an air of strength and antiquity to the whole, 
which makes York a very interesting town to the antiquary, if not 
so full of attractions to the lover of modern improvement. 


One of the most interesting of the modern buildings is the York- 
shire Museum, which was opened in 1830. It is built on a piece 
of ground lying between the Roman remains of a multangular 
tower and wall, of the age of Severus and Constantius, supposed 
to be a portion of an ancient temple of Bellona, the goddess of 
war, and the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, a Gothic structure of 
more recent Christian times, with the river flowing before it, and a 
fine landscape view, bounded by Severus's hills in the distance. 
The principal fagade of this building is 200 feet, fronting the 
stream, the order of architecture is Doric, with strictly classical 
proportions, and the whole effect is full of simple dignity; the 
interior is also beautifully arranged. The Lecture-room is well 
adapted for hearing, seeing, and comfort; the adjoining apart- 
ments, for the library, and collections in natural history, are of 
corresponding elegance, and the whole forms one of the most 
agreeably situated, conveniently planned, and tasteful and elegant 
institutions in the kingdom. We heard delivered in it a most 
interesting Lecture by Mr. Phillips, on the skeleton of a small 
whale, which had been thrown ashore on the west of Yorkshire, from 
which he demonstrated the admirable contrivance of every part 
of its frame to fulfil the purposes required by its mode of life, and 
the element in which it “‘ lived and moved, and had its being.” 

The Minster. is, however, the grandest edifice in York, and 
taken altogether, perhaps the most perfect in the kingdom; and 
considering the great, superiority it bears to the general mass of 
insignificant buildings by which it is surrounded, it is hardly to 
be wondered at that the people of York are so proud of it, and 
seem never to tire in speaking of its wonders and its charms, The 
annals of the church attest the existence of a cathedral and a 
bishop at York, so early.as the year 314, when three bishops from 
Britam attended a council of the church at Arles, in Gaul, and 
the principal one of these three was the bishop of York. ‘Several 
edifices succeeded each other on the site of the original one, each 
having in its time been destroyed by fire; and. even the present 
edifice was greatly injured, by the burning down of = all the 
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choir, chancel, and roof of the east end, which were nearly all de- 
stroyed by the work of an incendiary, Jonathan Martin, a religious 
enthusiast, brother to the celebrated painter of Belshazzar’s Feast, 
the Fall of Nineveh, &c., so recently as 1829, the repairs being 
but just now completed. The annals of the cathedral have many 
curious events recorded in them, of which a few may be worth 
notice. In 627, the Saxon monarch, Edwin, was baptized there, 
with all his court. In 1405, Archbishop Scrope preached a ser- 
mon in the cathedral, inviting the people to take up arms to 
reform abuses, in consequence of which, twenty thousand men 
resorted to his standard at York. In 1464, Edward IV. was 
crowned in the cathedral. And in 1483, Richard ILI., after the 
murder of his two nephews in the Tower of London, was crowned 
at York, by Archbishop Rotherham, the ceremony being attended 
by all the lords spiritual and lords temporal of the kingdom, so 
little virtue was there then among the English aristocracy. In 
1617, James I., after attending divine service in the cathedral, 
touched about seventy persons afflicted with the king's evil, who had 
assembled for the purpose of being cured, so little intelligence was 
there then among the English people. 

The appearance of the cathedral from without is extremely fine, 
in every point of view, but the approaches to it are so mean and 
narrow, and the whole of the surrounding neighbourhood is so 
crowded with small and ill-built houses, that it is deprived of half 
its majesty of effect, from the difficulty of seeing it at that point of 
distanee which is most favourable for the full enjoyment of all its 
fine proportions, The interior, however, is subject tono such draw- 
backs, and may be seen to the fullest advantage in every part. 
The whole length of the interior, from the great western doorway 
to the eastern window over the altar, including, therefore, the 
nave, choir, chancel, &c., is five hundred and twenty-four feet, the 
breadth is one hundred and nine feet, and the height of the centre 
ninety-nine feet, These dimensions, though far inferior to many 
of the great Egyptian and Grecian temples, especially those of 
Thebes, Baalbeck, and Palmyra, are nevertheless so much more 
grand than those of any of the other Gothic cathedrals of 
England, that York Minster, on the ground of its size alone, 
must be regarded as the noblest edifice of this order in the island. 
The richuess of its ornaments, and the high finish of its details, 
make it as admirable for its beauty, as itis sublime for its vastness, 
aud venerable for its antiquity, The ,coloured windows—the 
clustered columns—the groined ceilings—the stone screens—the 
statued niches—the carved stalls, and all their several accompani- 
ments, present the most gorgeous assemblage of objects and asso- 
ciations, and realize the picture of the poet,-in 

The high embowed roof, 
With antique pillars, massy proof, 
And storied window, richly digit 
Casting a dim religious light. 
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The restoration of the choir and chancel, destroyed by the fire of 
1829, has been completed in a skilful and masterly manner, and. 
when a few years of time shall have mellowed down the colours 
into softer hues, the stranger would scarcely discover that any 
alteration of the original work had taken place. The restoration 
cost, it is said, upwards of 100,000/., the greater part of which 
was raised by a voluntary subscription in the county. The esti- 
mate, therefore, may well be credited, which states that a work of 
equal magnitude with that of the Minster, could not now be con- 
structed for a less sum than two millions of money, nor completed 
in a Jess time than fifty years; such was the power and the wealth 
of the Church, that could erect so many of these cathedrals in 
various parts of the country, besides the abbeys, monasteries, nun- 
neries, &c., all in the richest and most agreeable situations that 
could be chosen ; while the productive powers of the country were 
not one hundredth part of what they are at the present moment, 
though now the insignificant sum of 20,0002. can scarcely be 
wrung from the Government in support of institutions for national 
education, while 40,000,000/. are given to the proprietors of East 
India stock, 20,000,000/. to the proprietors of West India slaves, 
and 1,000,000/. to the proprietors of Irish tithes, as compensation 
for the loss of what neither party ought ever to have been per- 
mitted to possess. 


The state of society at York seemed to me to be more metropo- 
litan and aristocratic than in any other town of England that I 
had yet visited out of London. The Minster and its ecclesiastical 
establishment would, no doubt, contribute largely to infuse this 
exclusive feeling, which is fed also by the frequent visits of the no- 
bility and gentry from the surrounding neighbourhood. ‘There 
being few merchants or manufacturers on a large scale, the inha- 
bitants are divided into the two classes of the gentry and the 
tradespeople; and the want of the intermediate class, makes the 
separation more complete. In consequence of this state of society, 
there is a greater affectation of gentility in those whose position is 
ambiguous, and greater style in elegance of dress and grace of 
carriage in the upper ranks, than one sees generally in provincial 
towns. The assemblage collected at the great meeting i October, 
to consider of the most appropriate monument ‘to the memory of 
Mr. Wilberforce, briefly adverted to on a former occasion; was One 
of the most splendid and elegant that 1 ever remember ‘to ‘have 
seen out of London, atid such ‘as perhaps no other town im the 
kingdom céuld produce from its resident and reighbouring popu- 
lation, excepting only Edinburgh, Brighton, Bath, and, perhaps, 
TEC ee ' iho 

Though York is i athe ‘city without Foreign Commerce, 
and with very little Tr de or Manufactures for home ¢onsunipticn, 
yet it possesses Sieat facilities for both ; and had at one time an 
extensive mercantile | counexjon, The ‘river, Ouse, which runs 
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through the town, and discharges itself into the Humber, provides 
a water communication with the German Ocean; and the fine, 
rich, and thickly-peopled County of York, of which this city forms 
nearly the centre, standing, as it does, on the point which unites 
the three great divisions of the North, the East, and the West 
Ridings, offers an extended field for inland traffic and consump- 
tion. In the early periods of its history, when the Romans had 
their principal station here, it was a great mart of trade, as the 
largest ships that then navigated the ocean came up to the heart 
of the city, where the bridge across the Ouse now stands. In the 
reign of Edward the First, York ranked among the English ports, 
and furnished a ship for the King’s fleet. In the reign of Edward 
the Third, it was the great mart of the wool trade; and a woollen 
manufactory flourished here in the reign of Henry the Eighth. A 
gentleman had recently been delivering Lectures at York to show 
to the inhabitants the still existing capacity of their city for com- 
merce; and advocated a memorial to Parliament, or the King in 
Council, to make it a free port, and grant it the privilege of having 
bonded warehouses; into which project the inhabitants appeared 
to enter warmly, and the attempt to obtain them, at least, will 
most probably be made; for, with its population of 27,000 inha- 
bitants, its fine navigable river, and rich surrounding country, 
there seems no natural obstacle to its again becoming a consider- 
able place of active enterprise and trade. 

From York we proceeded to Richmond, where I had been in- 
vited to deliver a Course of Lectures on the Countries of the East, 
to be preceded by an Introductory one, and the Course delivered 
at some subsequent period. On my way there, I was most agree- 
ably surprised to find, as my fellow-passenger from York to 
Boroughbridge, on her way to Scotland, Mrs. Rich, one of the 
daughters of the late Sir James Mackintosh, and widow of the 
late Mr. Rich, the East India Company’s Representative at the 
Court of Bagdad. It was during my visit to that city in 1816, 
on my way to India by the overland Journey through Mesopo- 
tamia, that I first became acquainted with this amiable and highly- 
accomplished lady, and her able and estimable husband, whose 
talents and attainments, whose urbanity and kindness won for him 
the admiration of all who ever enjoyed the pleasure of his society. 
It was at the palace of Mr. and Mrs. Rich that I resided during 
all my stay at Bagdad; it was from thence that I set out on my 
excursion to the ruins of Babylon, as well as of Cetesepha and’ 
Selencia. It was in the society of both, that we all enjoyed over 
again our visits to these, and to the ruins of Nineveh, for we had 
each inspected them with care; and it was from their abode also 
that I joined the caravan, to enter on my journey through Persia. 
To meet again, therefore, after so long a separation, as fellow-pas- 
sengers in a stage-coach, was to both apparently as much a matter 
of pleasure as of surprise, and we both expressed regrets that our 
path did not lie in the same direction for a greater distance of space. 
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In our way, we passed by the residence of the celebrated Lindley 
Murray, the Grammarian, now occupied by his widow, and’alsoin 
sight of the mausoleum of the equally well-known Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan, the author of Christian Researches in the Indian 
Kingdom of Mysore, and one of the earliest writers who ex 
the cruelties and horrors attendant upon the worship of the Idol 
Juggernaut. 


The Introductory Lecture was delivered in the Assembly-room 
of the King’s Head, at Richmond, to a very numerous and elegant 
audience, among which were the family of Lord Dundas, from Aske 
Hall, the family mansion in the neighbourhood, and their gratifi- 
cation. was testified in the warmest manner. It being arranged 
that I should return to them again, after an interval of a fort- 
night, to give the full Course, I reserved my examination of the 
town and neighbourhood, which seemed full of interest and beauty, 
till then. 


From Richmond we proceeded on the following morning, Oct, 31, 
to Sunderland, by the way of Darlington and Durham, and reached 
the town about three in the afternoon, the distance being about 
fifty miles. The interest taken. by the Seamen of this Port in my 
endeavours to obtain for them the Abolition of Impressment, and 
the very near approach to success, as shown by the result of my 
motion in the last Session of. Parliament, had induced them to 
resolve on giving me a public entry: and as sailors are.not the 
class of people to do coldly or imperfectly whatever they under- 
take, their reception was as warm and enthusiastic as the greatest 
lover of popularity could desire. I was met about three miles 
from the town by many hundreds of these gallant tars, all neatly 
dressed in their jackets and trowsers, and all remarkable for. 
health, cleanliness, and order; and escorted by them, with ban-, 
ners, music, &c., to the principal Inn, where an Address. was, pre- 
sented to me—speeches made-—cheers given, and every demon- 
stration of mutual satisfaction exchanged, the details of which 
having been already reported in a previous Number, need not be 
repeated here. 

The Course of Lectures given at Sunderland in this and the fol- 
lowing week, were six in number, ‘“t On the Institutions of Soeiety, 
and their Influence on Human Happiness.” The place chosen for: 
this delivery was the theatre, which has the disadvantage of a 
wretched approach, and dirty and dilapidated entrances, but as it 
was the only large building of the town that would admit of a 
division of classes, it was preferred chiefly on that account. The 
attendance was at first sufficiently numerous, but the audience in- 
creased in number every evening; and the most unequivocal proof 
of the satisfaction given by the Lectures themselves, is in the fact 
that at the close of the Course, when upwards of four hundred 
persons were in the theatre, the following address was presented 
to me by a deputation, and signed by upwards. of three hundred 
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ladies and gentlemen who had attended the Course, and formed 
part of the andience then present : 


We, the undersigned inhabitants of the borough of Sunderland, beg to 
offer you the assurance of our sincere thanks for the great pleasure we have 
derived from an attendance on your Course of Lectures “ On the Institutions 
of Society, and their Influence on Human Happiness.” ~ The classical taste 
and elegance displayed in their delivery, and the easy and familiar manner 
in which they have been rendered at once pleasing and intelligible to all, 
demand from us this public acknowledgment of the high gratification we 
have received. 


At the close of this Social Course, I was pressed to return after 
a short interval, to give three Lectures on Egypt, Palestine, and 
India, which I subsequently accomplished. My stay at Sunderland 
was rendered exceedingly agreeable on both occasions by the cordial 
hospitality of several of its resident inhabitants, among whom may 
be mentioned particularly Sir Cuthbert Sharpe, the Collector of 
his Majesty's Customs, Mr. William Bell, one of the principal 
merchants and shipowners, Mr. Caleb Richardson, Mr. Thomas 
Robson, and Mr. John Bourron, members of the society of 
Friends, Mr. Manwood, and others, who each seemed to vie with 
the other in their endeavours to make us feel at home in their 
circles, 


The port of Sunderland is a very important one, and ranks as 
the fourth in the kingdom for the number of vessels that sail from 
it, engaged chiefly, though not entirely, in the coal ‘and ‘coasting 
trade. As a place for ship-building it also ranks high, as well for 
the number as for the cheapness and good qualities of the ships 
built within it. The port is formed by the river Wear, along the 
southern bank of which the town of Sunderland extends, and the 
entrance is protected by an excellent pier, which is of great extent 
and solidity, while the deep hollow valley in which the river runs, 
affords a shelter to the ships within from almost every wind that 
can blow, so that they lie moored in tiers as in an artificial dock. 
The extreme depth and narrowness of the valley which forms the 
bed of the river, has enabled the engineers to throw a single arched 
cast iron bridge across the stream from rock to rock, at a sufficient 
height to allow of vessels passing under it without even striking 
their top-gallant masts, an immense advantage and convenience to 
the ships that have to pass under it so often, and an equal comfort 
to the inhabitants, who can thus cross over the tops of the ships 
from the upper streets of the town, without descending to the 
water to cross by ferries. This was, I believe, the first bridge of 
the kind ever constructed in England, and it is the highest above 
the water, if not the broadest in its single arch span of any that 
exists in the world. The view from the centre of the bridge 
either up or down the river is extremely novel and interesting, an 
no stranger should omit to enjoy it. The vessels seem buried in a 
deep channel beneath the spectator, and immediately below the 
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bridge.a perpendicular view is had-of the snips’ decks from.a height 
considerably above the truck of the- royal. mast-head, placing .the 
observer, therefore, above the sailor who should climb the highest 
point of the giddy mast, without the difficulty of the ascent, or the 
danger of the eminence when attained. 


The town of Sunderland may be said to consist of one long 
street, of nearly two miles in length, running parallel to the river 
Wear, on its southern bank, commencing on a high hill-at Bishop 
Wearmouth, and gradually descending downward over a gentle 
declivity till it reaches the pier, which is washed by the sea, having 
on the opposite bank, the quarter of Monk Wearmouth: on a more 
level site. From this great artery there are several smaller streets, 
or rather lanes, alleys, and courts, branching off on either side, 
and containing a teeming population, who appear to live in great 
filth and disorder. The main street itself is spacious, and the 
houses are well built, and shops well furnished, There is a great 
want, however, of a good inn at Sunderland; the town does not 
possess a single hotel that can deserve that epithet: the Bridge 
fun, Miss Jowsey’s, is dirty, ill-served, and defective in almost 
every requisite of comfort, with charges, nevertheless, as high as at 
the very best inn in the country. The Golden Lion, the only 
other house of similar rank, is superior, inasmuch as it is cleaner, 
the attendance better, and the charges more in keeping with the 
service rendered. Both, however, are so inferior to what might be 
fairly expected in such a town as Sunderland, that it is matter of 
surprise they should have remained so long without a rival. There 
is but one hackney chariot, and this is in such perpetual request, that 
one is obliged to engage it for many hours, and sometimes even 
days before it is wanted; and even then if a better fare presents 
itself, the chances are that it will not be forthcoming at the hour 
at which it was ordered. During our stay there this happened 
two or three times; and when most punctual, it had to bring or 
convey back persons to and from a dinner party, or to and from 
the theatre, in groups of a few at a time, and thus make three or 
four trips before the whole party were conveyed as desired, 


Notwithstanding, however, that it has no good inn, and only one 
hackney coach, it has two Members of Parliament, Sunderland 
being one of the newly enfranchised Boroughs under the Reform 
Act. The two candidates who were successful were Sir William 
Clayton, a rich banker of the town, whose chief qualification ap- 
peared to be his power of affording accommodation to constituents 
when tequired: and Mr. Alderman Thompson, of London, an, ex- 
tensive iron-founder, merchant, and ship-owner. ‘The former pro- 
fesses Whig principles, but no one remembers his having ever ex- 
plained them, by any speech delivered either in the houseor out of it, 
The latter is an able.man of business, fluent, intelligent, but rather 
ambiguous in his politics, and one of that class whose place it is 
not easy to assign ia any classification of parties. Of his am- 
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biguity, the following amusing specimen was told me at Kendal, in’ 
Westmoreland. The worthy Alderman, who is a native of this 
county, was once a candidate for its representation, or for that of 
some place within it: when certain friends of his went to’ canvass 
the town for votes in his favour, on arriving at a house, where 
the voter was absent, they were about to leave, saying, they would 
call again, when the voter’s daughter, a little girl of ten or twelve 
years of age urged the gentlemen to leave some message for her 
father, that she might tell him what the business was on his returny 
They replied that they had come to solicit his vote in favour of Mr. 
Alderman Thompson. ‘ Oh!” said the young girl, ‘“ You need 
not wait to see nvy father, then, for I can tell you he will never vote 
for the Alderman, because he’s a blue (the liberal colour in West- 
moreland), and we're all blues here.” ‘¢ Well,” replied the can- 
vassers, ‘‘ and so are we; for the Alderman himself is blue, and 
therefore we are acting for him.’’ ‘ Aye,” retorted the daughter, 
archly, “‘ we know the Aldermaa’s a blue when he’s sober, but they: 
tay he’s a yellow when he’s drunk, and that’s the time to tella man’s 
true colour.” The worthy Member is, we believe, avery: sober 
man, and may be even a water-drinker; but the story which is 
current in all parts of Westmoreland, conveyed merely the idea 
that it was very difficult, accurately, to define the colour to which 
he belonged; and as equal parts of blue and yellow, duly mixed, 
will make a green, it was to this tint rather than either the twoori- 
ginal hues, that he was supposed to belong. 


The population of Sunderland, as far as we had an opportunity 
of judging of them from their appearance and apparel, are inferior 
to the inhabitants of sca-port towns generally, in height of stature 
and personal beauty. The abundance of coal may contribute some- 
thing to the difficulty of keeping themselves clean ; but even al- 
lowing for that, we thought them ill-dressed and dirty; and some 
of the narrow lanes and allies branching out from the main: street 
on either side, seemed so unwholesome, not to say filthy, that we 
did not at all wonder at the havoc made by the cholera, which first 
appeared at this port when it broke out in England. Intemper- 
ance, too, the general associate of fil:h, is very prevalent in Sun- 
derland; men, and even women, being frequently seen intoxicated 
in the day-time, and heard in riot and dissipation in the night. A 
public meeting of the Temperance Society was held during our stay 
here, presided over by the very worthy and exemplary rector of 
Sunderland, the Reverend Robert Gray, at which I attended by 
his invitation, to give my support in advocating so excellent an 
institution, one of which would be useful in every town in the 
kingdom, and in the sea-ports especially, but in none more so,tham 
in this populous haunt of intemperance on the banks of the Wear. 

Notwithstanding all the distress among the ship-owners, of whieli 
there is here a constant and probably well-founded complaint, from 
the difficulty of making any profit on British ships in competition 
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with foreigners, and notwithstanding the evident proof of poverty, 
dissipation, and wretchedness, with which the lanes, allies, and courts 
of Sunderland abound, the Church still continues to preserve. its 
health, unabated; and the rich living of Bishopwearmouth, which is 
held by the Honourable and Reverend Dr. Wellesley, the brother of 
the Duke of Wellington, in conjunction with a prebendary stall at 
Durham, and other small additions, yields to its fortunate pos- 
sessor about 8,000/, a-year, which saves him the necessity of 
labouring for his subsistence by any apostolie occupation, such as 
that followed by St. Paul, who earned his daily bread by the la- 
bour of his hands as an honest, and no doubt, a skilful tent-maker, 
But these are not the days in which a multitude ean be fed: by five 
loaves and a few small fishes, for a single prebend, or a single dean 
would, in our times, consume the whole of the miraculous draught 
at a single supper. 

From Sunderland we proceeded to North and South Shields, 
Newecastle-on-Tyne, Durham, Steckton-on-Tees, Darlington, Rich- 
mond, Rochdale, Whitehaven, Workington, Cockermouth, Kendal, 
and Burnley, in each of which Lectures were delivered, with 
various success; but the detailed description of this part of the 
route must be deferred till the next Number, when we shall 
probably have. to add to it a visit to Wales, having received a 
pressing invitation from the people of Swansea, to which place it 
13 more than probable that we shall be hastening when this sheet is 
issuing from the press. 








ENCOURAGEMENT TO SCIENCE. 


We have heard, with much satisfaction, that the government has intimated 
an intention to recommend to Parliament, next session, that the sum of 
8000/. be bestowed aud applied to the completion of the Botanic Garden, 
which, even in its imperlect state, is one of the great ornaments of Edin- 
burgh ; also, that a suitable sum is to be given annually under certain cou- 
ditions for the improvement of the Horticultural Garden, and that the same 
liberal views had been extended to the Edinburgh Observatory, and the Pro- 
fessorship of Practical Astronomy in the University. The grant of 200/, for 
those two, is to be greatly augmented, so as to provide liberally for a pro- 
fessor, (who is to be astronomer in the Observatory), and an assistant 
observer. There is also to be provision for building a house for the astro- 
nomer, and for supporting the whole establishment. The grant for the 
Observatory and Professorship is, however, conditional, requiring such con- 
cessions on the part°of the Astronomical Institution, as seem etree 
necessary for attaining the purpose for which the Observatory was erected. 
We understand that certain bounties, hitherto paid for purposes no lunger 
requiring such aid, are to be diseontinued, and the produce of the savings 
applied to the encouragement and support of the above-mentioned scientific 
establishments — The Scotsman. 
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PROPOSED COLLECTION OF PLANS FOR MANNING THE 
NAVY. 


Ix the Naval and Military Gazette a series of admirable letters have 
appeared, under the signature of Mercator, pointing out the cruelty, in- 
justice, inefficiency, and illegality of Impressment ; and these letters have 
drawn forth a number of intelligent Correspondents in the pages of the 
same journal, the greater number of whom concur with Mercator in de- 
nouncing Impressment as degrading, as well as tyrannical, and altogether 
unnecessary. This has naturally led to a consideration of the various sub- 
stitutes that have been or may be proposed for manning the navy in the 
event of Impressment being abolished, of which there seems now to be the 
strongest and best grounded hope; and on reference to this subject, we 
transcribe from the columns of the Gazette the following communications, 
merely adding, that we shall be glad if any of our Readers will comply with 
the wish therein expressed, and we shall readily be the channel of commu- 
nication to the intelligent compiler. 


Si, December 11th, 1833. 


The perusal of Commander Manderson’s letter in your last week's Ga- 
cette, has induced me to make known (with your permission) through the 
medium of your columns, an intention T have lately meditated, of ‘publish- 
ing a synopsis of the different plans which have hitherto been proposed in 
substitution or alleviation of Impressment, with some appended observa- 
tions as to the history of each, as well as to contrast our mode of manning 
the fleet, with that of other maritime states. Although I have with great 
assiduity, and no small expense, already collected more than six score of 
these proposals (about one half of which might prove worth recording), L 
confess | have not met with Commander Manderson’s, which I attribute to 
its having been published in a remote part of the kingdom ; and as there 
may be many more in the same situation, besides numbers that officers or 
others will not incur the expense of printing, or which have been trangmitied 
to the proper anthonities, in manuscript, of course inaccessible to me, I take 
this means to inform the projectors of all such, that if they will transmit to 
Mercator, carriage paid, through your office, copies of the same, I will rea- 
dily give them insertion in my forthcoming book, which it is my intention to 
produce simultaneously with the parliamentary inquiry, which will doubtless 
take place next session. All those interested in this vital question (and 
who js not?) will thus have an opportunity of comparing and contrasting 
the suggestions of different persons. Ag it will be absohitely” necessary, 
however, to condense the substance of ‘éach into as small’a space as’ pos- 
sible, consistent with the preservation of the leading features) IT ben éf 
your readers as transinit their own plans, will abridge them’ as’*concisely as 
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they can, lest in doing this myself, I may unwittingly cut out clauses they 
consider of importance ; besides that it will save me a world of labour. 

As your intelligent correspondent R. F.C. might possibly imagine me 
inclined to treat him cavalierly, if, in addressing you, 1 did not notice his 
last letter, and [ would not that he should indulge such a supposition, I beg 
to say, that I shall be proud to argue the point ef “ Registry,” with him, 
when the x 5 Smet of your columns gives us hope for space. In the 
mean time | trust he will favour us with the remainder of his suggestions. 
I must, however, remark, lest it should make a false impression, that the 
proposal of the late Earl St. Vincent, which called forth such universal in- 
dignation in the fleet, was to Lrand all British seamen with the King’s mark, 
in order to prevent desertion, and also to enable the press-gangs to capture 
them without mistake. I trust he will find no similitude between that plan 
and mine, and let me beg of him to withhold his condemnation, until he has 
the whole before him ; and also (ifconvenient), to read over what has been 
already advanced by myself and others in the Naval and Military Gazetle, 
since the month of July last, on the subject of Impressment. 

1 remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
MERCATOR. 


Sir, Brighton, December 13th, 1833, 

In your last Number a letter on manning the navy, signed R. #.C., asserts 
that societies were formed in 1826, at nearly all the seaports, to prevent Im- 
pressment, and he addresses his remarks to Mercator, who has, if 1 recollect 
right, already informed your readers of something of the kind, in one of his 
earliest letters. I am aware that societies and anions ate now forming on 
the Tyne, the Tees, and the Humber, and petitions preparing by the inha- 
bitants of the seaports thereon, as well as the sailors, aud that there exits.a 
determination to resist the practice, if again enforced, by all constitutional 
means; which his Majesty’s Ministers will do well to consider, as I believe 
no doubt now exists of its illegality, Still I cannot find that any such 
organized and unanimous measures as the present were then actually adopted. 
As R. F. C., however, offers to prove what he states, if called on, I would 
be obliged to him to point out some of the places where these societies were 
formed, and. if possible, the names of the secretaries, &c. in order that 1 

might apply for a copy of the minutes of their resolutions. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
AN M.P., 
Who voted for a Committee of Inquiry on Mr, Buckinham’s 
Motion, and intends to do so again. 





CONDUCT OF MINISTERS WITH RESPECT TO THE LATE 


MOTION ON IMPRESSMENT. 
Sir, Nov. 24, 1838. 

I congratulate you on having drawn the attention of the public to that 
barbarous and degrading, that wolfish, rather than shepherd-like exhibition 
of royalty, a Puss-Gane, going forth to “cry havoc” on the poor and the 
defenceless, despoiling them of their only treasure, the free disposal of their 
aitand industry. Such an outrage against the rights of man cannot, I trust, 
be long vindicated, even on the Treasury Bench, where, as we too well know, 
Whigs and Tories have ofien vindicated any enormity, which, the policy of 
a cabinet would excuse or perpetuate. There, “honest Lord Althorp, “his 
“visual nerve” now well medicined by the seasonably extenuating ministes 
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rial process, can contemplate, without remorse, the dishonourable deeds of a 
future Press-Gane, to sustain the honour of a British flag. Thus, the same 
“ honest lord,” not long since, could dilute into a “ ¢ransaction,” without an 
epithet, that Manchester massacre, which, once and again, he had loudly 
denounced, from the bench opposite, as a foul “ iniquity to be punished, by 
the judge.” 

Your just and patriotic design is for the present frustrated; not by.the 
force of argument, which was scarcely possible, but by the numerical argu« 
ment of force, drawn from that bench whence a vote will be no more 
accepted whenever the popular purpose of a Ilouse of Commons shall be 
fairly accomplished. Yet you will “ bear right onwards,” nor abate of “ heart 
or hope;” assured, especially in these advancing times, that the vow populi 
must command a hearing on every point of popular interest. 

In the mean time, you may turn from your opponents, mere “ servants of 
the crown,” and hail a forerunner, in a real statesman who, “ born for the 
universe,” never “ narrowed his mind,” but sedulously occupied his rare en- 
dowments, “to enlighten climes,and mould a future age.” I refer, as you 
will probably anticipate, to Franklin's “ Notes on Judge Foster's celebrated 
argument in favour of the Impressing of Seamen”’ Could I venture to pro- 
mise myself any thing, I would expect the pleasure of recurring to this topic 
during your monthly lucubrations, to contrast the views of social reciprocity, 
maintained by a citizen of the world, in the best sense of the expression, with 
the ingenious sophisms of an eminent lawyer, schooled in the lore of forms 
and precedents, 

As to Lord Althorp’s par nobile frater, I give him joy of the ministerial 
majority of five, which his vote has accomplished. Yet I will hazard a con- 
jecture, that the First Lord of the Admiralty, not unjustly apprehending a 
rising gale of popular indignation, may be somewhat reluctant to risk the 
reputation of a royal warrant sustained only by such a quingueremes. 

Dr. Johnson drank success to the first Negro Insurrection in Jamaica; 
and would gladly welcome the first victorious opposition to a Press-Gane. 
Yet, perhaps, the illegality of wupressing is to be declared from the Treasury 
Bench in the next session, to complete the catalogue of legislative blessings 
promised to the people in “honest Lord Althorp’s” Annus Mirabilis, 

CIVIS RUSTICUS. 








TRIBUTE OF THANKS TO MR. BUCKINGHAM 
AT ROCHDALE. 

Mr. Buckinouam having been invited to Rochdale to deliver his Oriental 
Course of Lectures there, early in December, gave them in the Theatre of 
that town on the six successive evenings of the week. ‘Their attraction ‘was 
so great that the Theatre was completely filled every evening, and hundreds 
were obliged to go away for want of room; the demand for admission be- 
coming at length so great, that on the last evening, Saturday, the Theatre 
was obliged to be opened twice—first, from four to six o’clock for ‘the ‘ori- 
ginal Subscribers to the Course, and then again from six to eight for the 
Non-subscribers, the Theatre being filled on both occasions. At the close 
of the Course the following address was made to the audience, by John 
Bright, Esq., one of the most extensive manufacturers of Rochdale, and a 
Member of the Society of Friends: 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—For the Jast five or six evenings we have listened 
with intense and increasing delight to the eloquent addresses of the gentleman, 
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the sound of whose voice still lingers in our ears, and before this numerous as- 
sembly separates, I think there is one thing which remains to be done, and 
though I am convinced it would have been better had some one older than 
myself undertaken to do it, still as there seemed no disposition to mention it on 
the part of those who surrounded me, I have presumed to call your attention 
to it. 

Under the guidance of an experienced traveller, we have visited the classical 
land of Egypt; the wonders of her splendid cities have been investigated, the 
tombs of her Pharoals and of their subjects have been explored ; we have even 
ascended the giant pyramid, and from its summit have suryeyed,'in imagination, 
the splendid prospect so beautifully and so poetically described to us—the glo- 
rious sun rising in the east, proclaiming the approach of day—the silvery moon 
sinking in the pathless waste of sand, as if unable or unwilling to compare 
with his superior brilliancy. We have travelled the barren sands of Arabia, 
and have, as it were, feasted our eyes upon the beauties of the oases of the 
desert ; we have admired the nobleness of soul which so eminently charac- 
terizes the wandering tribes, and have paid our tribute of respect to that spirit 
of independence whose fire burns in their breasts as brightly now as in ages 
long gone by. ‘ 

We have heard with feelings of solemnity and of unspeakable interest the 
animated description of the present condition of Palestine ; we have viewed 
with astonishment the lofty cedar of Lebanon, the witness of a thousand years, 
and the unvarying fertility of Mount Hermon; we have trod the calm and 
peaceful retreats of the Mount of Olives, and have perambulated the streets of 
Jerusalem, the most renowned city on the fave of the earth; and as we gazed 
on Calvary, the recollections of the momentous transactions with which it will 
ever be associated awakened in us feelings which it would be vain in me to 
attempt to describe. From the summit of a neighbouring hill, we have beheld 
Damascus in all its beauty, its fertile plain, its lucid streams, its glittering mina 
rets, its costly domes, almost realizing to the fancy the existence of a paradise 
upon earth. Again, we have wandered leisurely upon the banks of those 
majestic, those magnificent streams, the Tigris and the Euphrates, and have 
felt sad at beholding the complete desolation of Nineveh and Babylon ; and we 
have journeyed on to Bagdad, a city whose very name is synonymous with 
splendour; we have admired the vastness and the simplicity of her mosques, 

the variety of her caravanseras, the splendour of her baths, and the extent of 
her bazaars, and I doubt not we have received impressions in some degree 
favourable as to the manners.and customs of eastern life. 

This evening we have penetrated that grand country situated between the 
Indus and the Ganges, that land which our imagination has pictured as ever 
teeming with wealth, 


‘¢ Where, from fountains ever flowing, 
Indian realms their treasures pour.” 


We have seen how that wealth may be rendered available to England, and how 
the blessings of civilization and Christianity may be spread abroad in that 
vast empire ; we have also had a clear view of that which to this country is 
most important of all, the immense field which there exists for the extension 
of British commerce and for the consumption of British manufactures. F say, 
then, that for the: instruction and delight we have received, our best thanks 
are due to the honourable gentleman, and I am sure the sentiment will be 
responded to by every person now present, and that a forest of hands will 
attest the unanimity of feeling on this subject—I will, therefore, conclude by 
moving— 

‘*That the warm thanks of this meeting be presented to J. S, Buckingham 
Esq., for his kindness in coming amongst us, and that we tender him the 
assurance of our best wishes for his future prosperity and happiness.” 


The motion being seconded and put to.the vote, was carried by acelama- 
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tion, every hand in the Theatre, as far as could be perceived, being held up 


in its favour. 


Mr. Buckingham was then invited to return to Rochdale in the first week 


after Christmas, to deliver his Social Course, “ On the Institutions of Society, 


and their Influence on Human Happiness,” the list of Subscribers having 
been completed in a single day. 





CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OF CAPTAIN CORBET, OF 
THE AFRICAINE FRIGATE. 


We have been much pleased at reading, for the first time, in the pages of 
the United Service Journal, for October, November, and December, 1832, a 
correspondence between Captain Jenkins Jones, and Captain Basil Hall, of 
the navy, on the subject of the late Captain Corbet, of his Majesty's ship, 
Afvicaine, and his action with the two French frigates, the Astrea and the 
Iphigenia, off the Island of the Mauritius, in 1810. The statements current 
in India, during the time of our residence in that country, were of a nature to 
casta deep stain on the memory of Captain Corbet, and to reflect no great 
honour on the character of the Navy that could retain, as one of its honour- 
able body, so tyrannical a commander as he was represented to have been ; 
the stories current being, that his crew were so disgusted with his severity, 
that he was slain by them in action, and a cheer set up when he fell, but that 
the matter was hushed up, from a desire to conceal the cruelties of which his 
ship was the daily scene. Captain Basil Hall, as well as many others, no 
doubt had heard, as well as ourselves, various versions of this matter, some 
attributing more, and some less severity to the individual named, but agree- 
ing in many of the main points. Captain Jones, however, has fortunately 
removed a vast load of the imputaticns fastened on Captain Corbet’s me- 
mory; and although the pages of this Review have not been made the 
medium of any of these imputations, yet, having in common with Captain 
ilall and others heard them elsewhere, and giving full credit to them, used 
the generally received facts as illustrations of the evil tendency of severe dis- 
cipline and excessive punishment, we gladly avail ourselves of this medium 
of avowing our conviction, founded on the correspondence before adverted 
to, that the facts were as Captain Jones has stated them; that Captain 
Corbet was killed by the enemy, and net by his own crew; that they did 
their duty in the action, though they were subliequentty captured, and that 
the cheer which did in reality burst forth at the moment of his fall, was on 
account of one of the French frigates shooting a-head, as if attempt- 
ing to escape. That Captain Corbet was still, however, a most severe 
officer, may be inferred from the admissions of Captain Jones, that on his 
first appointment to a command, the crew refused to sail under him, erying, 
“ No Corbet ! No Corbet!” his reputation being that of a determined flog- 
ger; and that when they were brought by a demonstration of force to submit, 
the very first words he addressed to them were, “If you do not do your 
duty simartly, 1 will flog you well.” fis memory is, however, effectually 
cleared from the grievous imputations alluded te; and we have, therefore, 
great pleasure in thus communicating the effect of this correspondence on 
our own minds, and recommending it to the perusal of others. 





C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand, 
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